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COMFORT and SMARTNESS 


really hit their stride in gg 





To keep up with the acceler- 
ated pace of present-day 
feminine life, manufacturers 
turn to the spirited, tanned- 
to-take-it qualities of Tan- 
drite Calf. 


Tandrite’s com- 
fort-giving flex- —_ 
ibility, long-lasting good 
looks and distinctive, lus- 
trous finish makes it the on- 
the-foot favorite with active 
young women ! 


Shoes of the incomparable 
Tandrite Calf will clinch 
business for you that will 
long outlast the duration. 
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FOR FEET IN ACTION 











by 
The Juvenile Shoe Corporation of America 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A Good looking Wall Last Blucher, Lined 
Style 8722—Tan Calf—0390 


Hubschman's Calf, Color No. 971 
Style 8723—Black Calf —0390 
Same in Hubschman's Black Calf 
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E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC. puiuapeupura, pa. 


Tanners of Fine Calf Leathers 


CXX No. 1 
« March 3. 1 


The Women 


ot America 


HAT kind of shoes do the women of America 
want most for their busy wartime requirements? 


This is a question confronting every dealer today— 
and Vitality knows the answer! 


From a survey recently completed to determine 
the trend of the American woman’s wartime shce- 
buying thinking, it was discovered: 

1. The women of America patriotically accept the 
restrictions placed on frills and furbelows of 
style and color. 

2. They want shoes as smartly styled as possible, 
in keeping with simplicity of design necessi- 


tated by wartime good taste. 
* HELP UNCLE SAMI BUY UNITED 


3. Above all, they want better fit, greater comfort, STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS * 
and more lasting durability. 
Vitality dealers know that the merchandise they 
offer their customers meets these requirements! They 4, 
know that customer loyalty to the name Vitality will 
help solve their wartime problems. 


SHOES 


MADE BY AMERICA’S LARGEST SHOEMAKER S 


WOMEN'S VITALITY OPEN ROAD SHOES CHILDREN'S VITAPOISE 
AAAAA to EEE for Outdoor and Gate widths and sizes Feature Shoes for Children 
Sizes 2 to 11 Campus Wear sca Priced according to size 

$6.95 $5.50 and $6.00 $3.50 and up 


VITALITY SHOE COMPANY ©¢ Division of International Shoe Co, ¢ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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‘xy 4 WAYS TO INCREASE 
St) DRILL LIFE 


Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 
steel are needed to make the drills used in wood heel 
attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts an added de- 
mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 
portant war production. Get the most out of every drill. 


Don’t Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 


FREE ori “ae 
GRINDING SERVICE 
1 Don’t Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a 
dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult or slug- 


Drills still long enough to 

be used should be sent to gish, put in a sharp drill. 

the nearest (/C Branch 

Office. There they will be Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 

resharpened without cost. be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 
heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 





allow clearance for the drill. 
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These suggestions are pub- 
lished to help users conserve 
wood heel attaching drills. 
Maximum production from 
every tool and part is essen- 
tial in these critical times. 
ERAS ie oo 8S 
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An editorial comment from 
MADEMOISELLE .. . 
The Magazine for Smart 
Young Women. 


4. For a present to yourself R~ 9 
(recommendation number one on | 
how to spend that Christmas 
cheque), these handsome Saddle- 
master shoes to take you right 
along in your stride. There’s a 
promise of longevity implicit in 
that doughty Evans pigskin(a little 


something called Jimmy Pig, we 
want you to know), $6.95, at 
Altman. 
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~shoe manufacluhors—roday, in retail stores everywhere, the shoes of 
many manufacturers are making or maintaining a reputation for fine 
fit in all sizes and widths because they are made over United lasts. 


mutans —Millions of shoes on the active feet of young and old 
Americans — students, workers, housewives, and Service men, fit bet- 
ter because the original models were made by United craftsmen and 
the lasts produced by the latest technical processes. 


-the Wal ffoet —Part of the United Last Company's manufacturing 
facilities are engaged in war production, but United Last Factories 
will continue to give dependable service in meeting the needs of the 
industry with “ Fit Foremost Lasts”. 


EMPIRE LAST WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY nitovsrcon tector mem rnenmisn ards. cO, 5: Lote he 


. W. GARDINER CO., Lowrence, Mass. KRENTLER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


T 
140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS = stewarra porter CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. _ UNITED LAST CO. LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 
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SHOE BY WALKER T. DICKERSON CO. 


Two characteristics of BLACK 

SHADOW KID (satin matt kid) 

which designate it as a 

leather most suitable to the times, are lasting beauty, and a 

healthy, porous breathing surface. This soft, dull Kidskin 

moulds to the foot, giving a smooth skin-like contour. At the 

same time, the utmost in comfort is assured, for through 

thousands of tiny pores, the foot continues to breathe, 

through long, busy hours. BLACK SHADOW KID is for day 
and evening shoes — oxfords, 


pumps and skeletonized straps. 


New Castle Divisionc hed Kid Company 


100 Gold Street, New York City 
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_ They’ re ssid for miles of service yet dressy enough for 

duit: ee details are built into them to give comfort — key- 
word of fashion today. Such are AMERICAN GIRL SHOES. And 

a distinct point in their favor is that they are 
shine with Compo Equipment and Adhesive. Flexibility, 

: trim lines, sturdy wearing quality — are 
- important characteristics associated with this standard 

. practice of sole attachment. 











COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION [Ff 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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IN 1926 America’s dinner tables 
buzzed with this disaster—and its 
possible effect on the Florida boom. 
..- But meetings of shoe men buzzed 
with talk of the Foot Saver Gypsy 


Tie—the shoe type that proved shoes 


1942—Cranwood 
—Kidskin with patent trim 


could be truly all-purpose—by being 
all-purpose . . . for all women. 

HURRICANES COME AND 6O—but 
Foot Saver’s Gypsy Ties have proved 
that a shoe type which is funda- 
mentally sound goes on and on. The 
comfort and fitting prin- 
ciples which made this de- 
sign an immediate success 
are always needed. And 
today, America’s walking 
women are demanding the 
perfect fit, the smarter com- 
fort, the long-term wear for 


which these shoes are noted. 


FOOT SAVER GYPSIES 


“The Shoe That J & K Made Famous” 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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J. G. SCHNITZER, chief of the 
Shoe and Leather Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: 

“Complaints have been made— 
and these are being investigated— 
that despite the endeavor to insure 
sufficient leather supplies for the 
numerous repair shops scattered 
throughout the country — accom- 
plished by an amendment to Order 
M-80, requiring the tanning indus- 
try to set aside a definite proportion 
of their production for this purpose 
—the repairers have not been re- 
ceiving ample supplies of leather. 

“While there is often some delay 
in noticeable effectiveness following 
issuance of an order, sufficient time 
should by now have elapsed to per- 
mit the leather to reach the proper 
channels. Officials in WPB are de- 


—REPAIE 








termined that the repair trade will 
receive ample sole leather supplies, 
and if the present order does not 
accomplish this purpose, necessary 
action will be taken. 

“Preliminary estimates indicate 
that the volume of shoe repair work 
during the last half of 1942 will be 
almost 40 per cent greater than for 
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of the 


the previous six months. There are 
expectations of further gains during 
the first half of 1943, with the in- 
crease in repair trade estimated to 
be about 60 per cent greater than 
in the similar period of 1942. This 
trend is watched closely and en- 
couraged by those in war agencies 
interested in the civilian supply sit- 
uation. These officials will continue 
to make every effort to see that re- 
pairers constantly have available 
essential raw materials to permit 
them to operate efficiently.” 





BEST & CO., of New York, re- 
verses a trend in night life among 
the dim-out shoppers by advertis- 
ing (five columns full) : 

“NO MORE NIGHT OPENINGS 
FOR BEST’S! Look . . . this is 
just a matter of common sense . . 
night openings are primarily to give 
war workers a chance to shop, but 
they’re tough on our store’s em- 
ployees. They make it even tougher 
for us to keep a complete staff, 100 
per cent efficient, to help you. Night 
openings use extra precious light 
and heat that we believe we should 
save for the war effort. 
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“Easy to see, isn’t it? Well, we're 
going to do something about’it! NO 
MORE NIGHT OPENINGS FOR 
BEST’S. Shop all day, every day. 
Shop early . . . and carry your 
packages . . . you'll be helping the 
war effort. 

“ALL BEST’S STORES ARE 
GOING TO BE CLOSED THE 
SATURDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
AND THE SATURDAY AFTER 
NEW YEAR’S . . . We'll give our 
employees a well-earned holiday . . . 
at a time when you'll need their 


services least.” 
* > * 


W. W. LEAVITT, M. A. Packard 
Company sales_ representative, 
asks: “What will men’s shoes be 
like after the War?” Answering his 
own question, he says: “When the 
boys came back after the first World 
NO MORE © 


FoR 4s — GIMME SOME 
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War there was a feeling that, hav- 
ing become accustomed to the Mun- 
son Last, they would like to continue 
wearing it. Consequently, a number 
of manufacturers made dress-type 
shoes over that last and variations 
of that last. No one bought them, 
certainly not the boys who had been 
in the service. First, they went for 
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the high-toed models. Then there 
was a run on shoes made over a 
narrow custom last. Then French 
toes came in and were popular for 
a time. Then we had the balloon 
toe. And, after all that, the boys 
began again on the custom last, by 
which time the Munson Last was 
as dead as the proverbial Dodo. 
So, it’s safe to assume, human na- 
ture being what it is and our ex- 
perience having been what it has, 
that when our present Army and 
Navy begin demobilizing, the boys 
will be in the market in droves for 
something entirely new and as yet 
unforeseen. Any planning for the 
after-the-war period should be based 
on the inevitability of change.” 


* * % 


PLUS credit—and rightfully so— 
to Porterville, Calif. We mentioned 
in the Voice of the Trade of our 
Nov. 21 issue that their sale of war 
bonds aggregated $10,000 per 
month. CORRECTION PLEASE! 
The Chairman of the District says 
the record is better than $100,000 
per month and we are glad to jump 
the record ten times. 

More power to Porterville—for 
they are doing a swell job! 








BESS STEPHENSON, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas: 
“Pre-employment training of wo- 
men for war industry, as you learn 
readily on a tour of 29 war plants, 
is not half so important from an 
actual training standpoint as from 
that of character testing. The im- 
portant training comes after they 
go on the job, when their work is 
fixed and must be done in rhythm 
with the rest of a great army of 
production soldiers. 

“Any woman with normally ac- 
tive mind and good health can 
learn quickly to do any of the jobs 
open (or likely to be open) to wo- 
men in war industry. No such job, 
whether it be riveting a plane to- 
gether or welding a Liberty Ship. 
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WHAT MAKES THE BRITISH 
LAUGH 








—We Americans, living in a not- 
bombed-as-yet land, may not be 
able to quite grasp the calm, de- 
liberate war-time philosophy of 
our British cousins, and their re- 
markable sense of humor under 
most trying and often terrifying 
conditions. 


—The following excerpts from a let- 
ter just received from London are 
significant to say the least: 


"No one of any nationality likes to 
show fear, but the British have carried 
this further, into a deliberate pose which 
has now become a reality. They do not 
show emotion. They hide their feelings 
because any display is troublesome, bor- 
ing and embarrassing. Not only is emo- 
tion kept covered, but any suggestion 
of drama is avoided that might get out 
of hand. The situation is talked down 
until it becomes trifling or even funny. 

"It is a national characteristic to play 
down the scene and rise above the oc- 
casion. For instance, when my husband 
and | were looking at the wreck of a 
tiny cottage, beside which a one thou- 
sand pound bomb had fallen, a soldier 
standing by, a Cockney, told us that 
the old women and her granddaughter 
had scrambled out unhurt. 

“"Gawd, they was shook up, an’ all,’ 
he said. ‘Adly ‘ad the strength to col- 
lect their souvenirs of the bomb.'" 

“Although merry under adverse cir- 
cumstances, the British in normal times 
ore true grumblers. When the sun comes 
out, they complain of the heat. With 
the weather and the crops and the Gov- 
ernment, they are always cosily nursing 
@ grouse. 

“A good example of grousing was the 
complaint of my gardener. A member of 
the Home Guard, he and several others 
were on duty on the church tower. That 
night they saw a magnificent air battle, 
saw flares, tracer bullets, bombs, heard 
the roaring and zooming of engines as 
the fighters swooped on the Germans 
and drove them off. 

“But, of course, | couldn't enjoy it 
like the rest,’ he said. ‘I had such a 
toothache.’ 


—It takes superb spirit and tre- 
mendous courage to take punish- 
ment as philosophically as this. 
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is actually much more complicated 
than handling a can opener in the 
kitchen. It may be heavier and 
harder and more exacting work, but 
no more difficult to comprehend. 

“So the training programs, set 
up in all centers of war production, 
are to acquaint the women in ad- 
vance with strange new tools and 
get them over the first qualms of 
strange new factory work. The 
Government has established train- 
ing courses in connection with ex- 
isting school facilities in virtually 
every city within a radius of 300 
miles of a war plant. These are 
schools for pre-employment train- 
ing. 

“Enrollment in these schools is 
in all cases through the United 
States Employment Service. The 
woman who wants work in a war 
plant makes application to the 
USES and (if all her qualifications 
are in order) is assigned to a school. 
She goes to school at no cost and 
at no pay to train for the job she 
wants. It may be welding, riveting, 
machine operation, drafting, bench 
electrical work, or inspection. 

“These courses run from four to 
ten weeks, depending on the job 
and the urgency of the local em- 


ployment situation.” 
7 * * 








WE are indebted to Carl O. John- 
son of The Krippendorf-Dittmann 
Co., and resident in Los Angeles, for 
the following elucidation on the 
quotation from the Duke of Well- 
ington (which appeared in the 
Voice of the Trade, page 13, Sept. 
26 issue of Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER) : 

“In view of the fact that many shoe 
men regard FIT, and FOOT COMFORT, 
as the most essential element in success- 
ful shoe merchandising, perhaps we 
should enlarge somewhat on the question 
of ‘the most important part of a soldier’s 
equipment is his shoes’—and then 
‘another good pair of shoes’ and extend 
the thought to the requirements of the 
feet of workers in general: 

“This becomes more interesting in con- 
nection with the information that ‘some- 
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ene in authority in the War Department’ 
said ‘it isn’t true—the most important 
part of a_ soldier's equipment is his 
QUE a e's 

“Let me ask that official, as a man of 
some military experience, what use is 
the soldier’s gun to him if his feet will 
not permit him to carry it into a strategic 
position for use against the enemy . . . or 
if punishing shoes have lowered his 
morale to the extent that he doesn’t give 
a hoot who wins the war? 

“Perhaps this authority in Washing- 
ton could profit by studying another page 
from the lst Duke of Wellington, the 
guy who met Napoleon ‘and sank same,” 
or something, wherein it is stated that 
‘he mastered the details of regimental 
duty early in life’ gained a minute 
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acquaintance with every detail of the 
soldier’s life, learned the precise amount 
of food required for every mouth, the 
exact weight that could be carried, the 
distances that could be traversed without 
exhaustion, the whole body of conditions 
in short which govern the military activ- 
ity of man and beast. ‘It was to the 
completeness of his practical knowledge 
that Wellington ascribed in great part 
his later success.” 

“Other quotations may also be in or- 
der to support the importance of good 
shoes and Dr. Munson in his book ‘The 
Soldier’s Foot and the Military shoe’ re- 
fers to a number as follows: ‘Furse, in 
his Art of Marching’ says ‘Marching is 
the foundation of all operations in war’— 
“Mobility is the first requisite of the 
soldier.” 

“Munson said ‘The army which march- 
es best, other things being equal, is the 
successful army.’ Napoleon is quoted as 
saying that ‘more battles are won by 
strength of leg than by force of arms. . . .” 
Stonewall Jackson’s success was attrib- 
uted largely to the marching capacity of 
his command. Forrest has said that ‘get- 
ting there first with the most men won 
battles’ and other leaders have said that 
‘more battles are won by sweat than 
slaughter.’ 

“In the Franco-Prussian war, over 
thirty thousand German soldiers were in- 
capacitated on account of preventable 
injuries to the feet. 

“Mann & Folsom, in their book ‘Foot 
Care & Shoe Fitting,’ published about 
the time of the first World War, state 
‘European authorities allow, when unsea- 
soned troops take the field, for 10 per 
cent of incapacitation through preventa- 
ble foot injuries. This is almost equal 
to the casualties following an engage- 
ment with the enemy’-—adding that 
‘should a million citizens spring to arms 
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over night, there is every reason to ex- 
pect 100,000 of them to be on sick-list, 
because of foot disorders.’ 

“Any modern shoe man faces the prev- 
alence of sick and deformed feet daily 
and the ‘patent medicine’ foot specialists 
are still cashing in by playing up to the 
owners of them, and even though our 
present ‘authorities’ say, tain’t so, our 
modern ‘mechanical’ warfare can only 
function to best advantage if the men 
operating the machines are free from the 
pains and nerve tension caused by aching 
feet . . . and that is why I believe the 
‘Iron Duke’ said a mouthful, and said it 
early enough in the history of modern 
warfare so that we could have ample 
time to profit by his observation.” 


* . * 


HORTENSE M. ODLUM, owner of 
Bonwit Teller’s, the great fashion 
store in New York, says: 

“There are Two Sides to a Vital 
Question. . . . In answer to our edi- 
torial recommending war bonds as 
the best Christmas gift, one cus- 
tomer writes: ‘It’s rather strange, 
isn’t it, for a store to tell its cus- 
tomers to purchase war bonds in- 
stead of the lovely Christmas gifts 
you offer. It seems to me it is 
neither natural nor appropriate.’ 

“From the opposite point of view 
another customer writes: ‘How can 
stores dare to advertise presents for 
people to give each other this 
Christmas? Hadn't we all better 
concentrate on war stamps and 
bonds lest we have no more Christ- 
mases in a free land?’ 

“Our answer: BOTH war bonds 
and other kinds of Christmas gifts 


will be given this year. Selling war 
stamps and bonds is the special as- 
signment that Uncle Sam has given 
stores (and we understand he’s 
pretty pleased with the job that’s 
being done). On the other hand, it 
would be unsound, wouldn’t it, to 
stop selling goods not needed by the 
armed forces, since taxes from busi- 
ness help support the war. As we 
understand it, the government wants 
all of us on the home front to accept 
a double responsibility. We must 
all do our own jobs—more atten- 
tively, more seriously than ever. 
And, with equal earnestness, we 














must do everything in our power to 
help win the war.” 


e e - 


PRIVATE MICHAEL M. LEDER, 
who in civilian life was head of 
Fourels, Inc., in Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
sends us a post card from a south- 
ern training center, saying: 

“This is the most wonderful ex- 
perience—to be in the Army, espe- 
cially in the field artillery. Am 
having the time of my life. Condi- 
tions are excellent. Drill is plenti- 
ful, but somehow we old men are 
doing pretty good. The shoe busi- 
ness taught us to be tough.” 





“Hmm—So that’s what became of those novelty soles we couldn't get.” 








* Washmeton Newsreel * 


Freight Tax on Footwear 


BECAUSE it did not become effective until December 1, 
notice is only beginning to be given to the three per 
cent freight tax. This levy was provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1942. Except for coal, on which the tax is four 
cents a ton, the three per cent assessment is a general 
transportation tax, including all kinds of freight traffic. 
It is applicable to the amount paid for transportation 
and is reflected back to retailers. 

The first price effect of the tax in the footwear field 
was seen in the raising by OPA on December 9 of its 
wholesale ceiling of three cents a pair for men’s clogs. 
a type of waterproof footwear manufactured by the 
Tingley Reliance Co., Rahway, N. J. This’ action was 
taken on December 9 to compensate the wholesaler for 
freight cost, which is not paid by the company. At the 
time OPA originally set the price on this item it was 
assumed that the manufacturer bore the cost of freight 
to the wholesaler. 

Resultant new retail price maximums, 
December 14 on this item for the five classes of retailers 
cover the so-called “Victory line” waterproof rubber 
footwear. The new maximums compare with the old as 


effective 


follows: 


Class 
Vv 


—— —Retail——_— 
Whole- Class Class Class Class 
sale I II III 
$0.70 $1.05 $0.99 $0.94 $0.89 $0.84 
Former ar 67 1.01 -95 90 85 su 

The new retail prices were determined, with the new 
wholesale price as a basis, by the same method as was 
used in computing retail maximums for other rubber 
footwear items covered by the regulations. 

Another change brought about by the amendment 
incorporates in the regulation specific provisions gov- 
erning the addition of taxes to maximum prices and the 
posting and filing of maximum prices by retailers. 
Formerly, these matters were dealt with in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 229 through reference to the ap- 
plicable sections of the General Maximum Price Reg- 


ulation. 
* * - 


THE Bengal Tanning Institute has been called upon 
from time to time to investigate the utility and test the 


effectiveness of indigenous tanning materials. Experi- 
ments have been carried out also on sole leather and on 
the use of bittern salt in curing hides and skins. Use 
of Indian tannins in the manufacture of tannic and 
gallic acids has been investigated. Demostrations in 
tanning and in bootmaking and shoemaking have con- 
tinued during the year with successful results, the 
Department of Commerce reports. 

A three-year course in tanning was inaugurated by 
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the Institute during the year 1940-41 through affiliation 
with Calcutta University, the Institute acting as a me- 
dium in carrying on a program of research and training 
for the Indian Department of Industries. 


Praise the Lord and Pass the Inquisition 


THE outpouring of questionnaires from Government 
bureaus to business, to which reference was made in 
Newsreel last week, has reached such a tremendous 
volume that Presdient Eric A. Johnston of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce says it is nearing the 
proportions of a racket. Along with other representa- 
tives of industry, including retail interests, he has ap- 
peared before the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Non-essential Expenditures, headed by Senator Byrd. 
Democrat of Virginia, which plainly is in a mood to 
slash appropriations of Government Bureaus next year 
in order to force curtailment of some of their activities, 
which it is charged are hindering the war effort by 
taking up an enormous amount of time and labor of 
their own as well as of industry through the question- 

naire orgy. 
The flood of questions, many duplicated by different 
bureaus and of a non-essential character, and many 
[TURN TO PAGE 26, PLEASE] 
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IT'S MR. WICKARD'S CALF— 
BUT WHO GETS THE HIDE? 


President Roosevelt's order, giving Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard broad powers of wartime food con- 
trol, defined food as “all commodities and products .. . 
that are or may be eaten or drunk by either humans or 
animals, irrespective of other uses to which such com- 
modities or products may be put.” 

When that choice bit of phraseology penetrated some of 
the legalistic minds in Washington they began to speculate 
on the question of how broad Mr. Secretary Wickard's 
powers really were. Some thought the order gave him 
control over practically everything that might be proc- 
essed from farm products, inciuding a large section of 
the textile industry, soap and paint manufacturing, etc. 
Under such an interpretation, of course, hides, leather 
and shoes would be a natural for Secretary Wickard. 

In his first public statement as Food Administrator, how- 
ever, Mr. Wickard seems to take a more sensible and 
practical view of the nature of the tremendous job the 
President has committed to him. He indicated that he didn't 
want to exercise authority over products other than foods, 
though he would have considerable to say about machin- 
ery and equipment used in processing foodstuffs. He added 
that it “would be difficult to teil where to let loose if we 
start taking over." 

And so, despite the fact that the year-old milking short- 
horn calf which Mr. Wickard is leading in this picture hap- 
pens to be one of about 30 head of pedigreed cattle he 
owns on his two farms in Carroll County, Indiana, it seems 
likely that the hide of the animal will have to come under 
the jurisdiction of Donald Nelson and the WPB. That is, of 
course, should the yearling, by any mischance, go the way 
of ali flesh before we lick Hitler. 
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SOUNDS of a nation going to war are many and 
varied—pounding of hammers, whirring of wheels, 
rumbling of heavy machines, hissing of steam. But 
beneath them all is a deeper, more rhythmic sound, 
rising from hard macadam roads and dusty drill fields— 
the insistent beat of marching feet. 

To the Quartermaster Corps, which supplies our 
marching men with footwear, this sound means mil- 
lions of pairs of shoes. They are sturdy shoes, and 
comfortable. While many items of Army clothing and 
equipment are built for rugged wear, few take the beat- 
ing that G. I. shoes take, or stand up so well. The secret 
of consistent serviceability is prompt, efficient repair. 
Most of the men who keep Army shoes in fighting trim 
are trained at the Shoe Repair Shop of Camp Lee’s 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Center. 

Stepping inside the Shoe Repair Shops, the roar of 
machinery and the swift activity of scores of men may 
be momentarily confusing. Behind all this, however, is 
something not unlike the assembly-line system of the 
typical American factory, applied here to the repair of 
shoes. A pair of shoes entering one end of the shop, at 
the receiving counter, moves swiftly and through many 
hands. First each shoe is tagged, and slightly worn 
rubber heels are leveled off. Then the shoes go through 
the jack line, where new soles and (if necessary) heels 
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Keeping Shoes in Shape Big 


A non-commissioned instructor and trainees work 
side by side on the jack line at Camp Lee Train- 
ing Center fitting new soles and heels to worn 
shoes. The shop rebuilds shoes for tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers in the Camp Lee area, can turn 
out rebuilt shoes in one or two hours, if necessary. 


are fitted on. Next a stitcher sews on the soles, and a 
finisher evens off the edges. A careful inspection fol- 
lows, after which the shoes are sorted, mated, and 
packed for shipment. 

Passage through this efficient mill requires only a 
few minutes, and the daily output of repaired shoes” 
reaches impressive proportions. Shoes repaired have 
numbered 1654 pairs in a single day, and the average 
number repaired daily is slightly below this only be- 
cause no more shoes than this are sent in for repair. 

A highly specialized branch of the shop is the Ortho- 
pedic Department. Here around 700 pair of shoes per 
month are refitted and adjusted according to individual 
measure. 

During the seventeen months the shoe repair shop 
has been in operation, its output has been undergoing 
a marked increase. In the 16 months ending in Sep- 
tember almost 234,000 pair of shoes were rebuilt by 
its soldier-workers, an average of around 14,600 pair 
a month. In September alone output was up to 22,216 
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pair, or more than a third greater than the 16-month 
average. The shop services not only Camp Lee, but 
also tens of thousands of officers and enlisted men in 
more than 20 other posts, camps, and stations in the 
vicinity. 

Despite this impressive production record, the pri- 
mary function of the shop is to train men for shoe 
repair, not to rebuild shoes. The busiest spot in the 
shop is a small space, 7 by 22 feet, where 13 men work 
feverishly. This is the “trailer,” an exact duplicate of 
one of the Quartermaster Corps’ famous Mobile Shoe 
Repair Units. In the field the 13 operators would be 
towed by trailer behind a truck, equipped to keep fight- 
ing soldiers shod through the heat of a campaign. The 
operators include a foreman, 6 “jack” men (the “jack” 
is a rigid mount for holding the shoe, serving the same 
purpose as the darning egg mother used when darning 
socks), a stitcher, an edge trimmer, a patch machine 
man, an operator for the sanding-burnishing-edging 
machine, and a tally-in and tally-out man. 

The trailer is the finishing school of the shoe repair 
shop. Not only skill in each operation, but also coolness 
and efficiency under pressure are required in each mem- 
ber of the crew. Every trainee is tested on each suc- 
cessive operation in the trailer, and weaknesses which 
appear are remedied by further training in the shop. 


- 


Job for Army 


And So the Quartermaster Corps, 
Whose Responsibility It Is to Supply 


Soldiers’ Shoes and Keep Them in Good 
Condition, Not Only Operates Numer- 
ous Repair Units But Conducts a Train- 
ing School in Shoe Repairing at the 
Quartermaster Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Lee, Virginia. 


A certain number of picked men, in addition, are 
made thoroughly acquainted with the stitcher. This is 
the most complicated piece of machinery in the shop. 
The operator, who must be able to break it down and 
assemble it, must be something of a mechanic. 

Head of this combined training-production organi- 
zation is Capt. S. A. Bethune. Assisting him are Mr. 
Emmett Comstock, the chief instructor, and a staff of 
non-commissioned instructors headed by Master Ser- 
geant Cologero Lattuca. The school is part of the Sup- 
ply Training organization of the QMRTC commanded 
by Col. John V. Rowan. 
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QMC KEEPS 'EM MARCHING 


Everybody knows the Quartermaster Corps has the job of 
keeping Uncle Sam's Army supplied with shoes, and that 
ever since the National Defense program got into full 
stride, the Quartermaster General has been the Nation's 
biggest shoe buyer. 


But few people realize the extent of responsibility the 
Quartermaster Corps assumes in keeping the Army's shoes 
in repair, after they have been in service. And what hard 
and gruelling service a soldier's shoes must take! 


To perform this all-important job of shoe repairing, services 
of a vast number of shoe repair men are required. There 
must be shoe repair shops, stationary and portable, wher- 
ever the Army goes. Not all of the needed shoe repair men 
are available from the ranks of those who have learned 
the trade in civilian life, and who have subsequently joined 
the Army through enlistment or induction. So the Quarter- 
master Corps must go a step farther and conduct a school 
for the training of shoe repair men. The school af Camp 
Lee, Virginia, is in many respects a unique institution 
of its kind, and as such we believe its story is of interest 
to shoe men everywhere. 








A trainee in Camp Lee’s Quartermaster Replace- 

ment Training Center Shoe Repair School sews 

new soles on a rebuilt shoe with the stitching 

machine. The repair shop, run in conjunction 

with the school, trains Quartermaster shoe repair 

technicians, and repairs as many as 1,600 shoes a 
day for soldiers in the Camp Lee area. 















left, clockwise: From Hylander 
of General Shoe Corp. A Cocaroo 
from Gold Cross. From Cobbler’s 


Overtimers. V-Larks from Pli- 





Mode. From Julius Grossman. 














More Women at Work... 





More Women in Uniform 


Types of Shoes Women Must Have as Long as the War 


PART 
if 


Lasts. These Are the Shoes. 


Your Job Is to Sell Them, 


Correctly Fitted to Give Wearers Maximum Comfort. 


LAST week we had a good deal to say about problems 
of fitting work shoes to workers in war plants. Several 
indications have come to us recently that: 1. The war 
plants are concerned over the correct fitting of shoes 
to their employes. 2. Various plans are being worked 
out between manufacturers, retailers and plants to 
insure the best possible service all ‘round to the em- 
ployees who are going to wear the shoes. 

The following excerpt shows how interested one plant 
is in correct fitting and suitable shoes. It is taken from 
“The Beacon” published by the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard Aircraft factory. Industrial Department Safety 
Order No. 26, paragraph 2, reads as follows: 

“Shoes shall be fitted snugly to the heel and instep 
and shall be provided with medium or low heels, and 
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shall be of ample length so as to place the ball of the 
foot in the tread portion of the shoe. Poorly fitted 
shoes or shoes with high or rundown heels and thin 
soles will not be tolerated, as it has been established 
that these conditions contribute to falls, nervousness, 
and fatigue. In all occupations where there is material 
of considerable weight to be handled, safety shoes or 
foot guards should be worn. Shoes with open toes will 
not be permitted.” 

The item in “The Beacon” continues: “In order to 
assist interested women workers to obtain suitable 
footwear, the Safety Office in Building No. 11 has made 
arrangements to take orders for shoes. Several smart 
styles of sport oxfords are on display, and a few sizes 
are carried in stock.” [TURN TO PAGE 18, PLEASE] 
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Work Shoes. More sturdy, softie 
types for war plant workers. Read- 
ing from top to bottom: Sabot strap 
“War Baby” from Joyce. Blucher 
saddle oxford the “Jeep,” 


from 


Penaljo. Blucher oxford with un- 
usual slit vamp treatment from Swan. 
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Marshall, Meadows & Stewart Casual 
Classics line. Popular moccasin type 
from Natural Bridge. 
moccasin from Florsheim. Smart loop 
lace oxford from Vitality. 





wise: Wea toe oxfora rom 


Variation on 





The manufacturer of a very well-constructed women’s 
work shoe writes us that the protective toe . .. 
tant feature of this shoe 
several of the “largest defense plants in the country 


impor- 
was worked out with 


before putting it on the market.” A letter from one 
large plant to this manufacturer is interesting in show- 
ing the point of view of this plant. The writer asks 
the manufacturer to “arrange a meeting with your out- 
lets in —-— so that we can present our problems from 
the industrial side and explain to these outlets the pro- 
cedure required in order to be placed on our list of 
approved stores. Only those stores who have the proper 
facilities and personnel for the fitting of shoes can be 
placed on the approved list.” 

Here you have a very complete cooperation among 
manufacturer, war plant and retail outlet. And the 
store, you notice, does the selling and fitting of the shoe. 

A new and interesting development is the industrial 
shoe for women which has been worked out by Govern- 
ment men and work shoe manufacturers to provide 
proper protection for all women working in factories 
where shoes with special functional features are needed. 

The problem of shoes for war factories is now recog- 
nized as of number one importance. Too many women 
have grown up with the idea that “any old shoe” will 
do for a work shoe. They have been able to carry out 
this idea in their own homes without losing their jobs, 
but the gruelling work they are now doing in many 
factories is another matter. By bitter experience, many 
of them are learning that thin soles, high heels, insuffi- 





cient support and lack of protective covering for the 
foot lead to fatigue and illnesses, if not to actual injury, 
loss of work hours and, possibly, permanent disability. 

The other problem, besides the habit of wearing un- 
suitable shoes for work, is posed by their dislike of the 
appearance of work shoes. This difficulty is partly over- 
come by the fact that some of these shoes are as attrac- 
tive as the low heel casual and walking shoes which they 
have already learned to like for every day, peace-time 
wear. Another difficulty is that some women do not 
like the feeling of the reinforced toes. However, these 
difficulties will find a cure as manufacturers learn to 
make these shoes more attractive in appearance and as 
they find ways of manufacturing protective toes so that 
they give maximum toe freedom. 

Soles play an important part in work shoes. Heavy 
eee ORO... 
war plant workers. Rope soles are excellent to prevent 


soles are needed by many women 


slipping . . . even better than rubber against oily floors. 
Wooden soles lift the feet from cold or over-heated 
floors and protect the feet from dampness or possible 
One of the best cushions be- 
tween feet and hard floors is a platform sole. There is 


contact with chemicals. 


a protective toe work shoe with cork platform on the 
market which should do an excellent job. 

A platform sole combined with a wedge heel in a 
soft but sturdy casual shoe with broad tread is ideal 
for jobs not requiring protective features. This type 
and the duty or service shoe will do volume business in 
your store if you have the sizes to fit. 
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Ads Link Shoe Service 
With Country’s War Effort 


institutional Angle Used by Dalsimer's in Philadelphia to Pro- 







duce a Series of Interesting and Attractive Ads Which Build 


MANY shoe merchants today are 
puzzled as to what copy angle they 
should adopt in their newspaper ad- 
vertising. Sales promotion that tends 
to induce people .to buy more pairs 
of shoes than they need is frowned 
upon by the government as not be- 
ing in line with its efforts to conserve 
shoes and leather. Advertising of the 
institutional character that aims to 
build good will for a business is con- 
sidered in line with wartime objec- 
tives, but this kind of copy needs to 
be skillfully handled to avoid being 
dull and stereotyped. 

Dalsimer, in Philadelphia, has 
been running a series of ads, two 
columns wide and the full depth of 
the newspaper page, that seems to 
have solved the problem most suc- 
cessfully. The ads fall clearly within 
the category of goodwill ads, and 
they aim to fulfill their purpose by 
linking Dalsimer reliability with the 
conditions of living and necessity for 
conservation brought about by the 
war. For example, one of the ads in 
the series, captioned, “Fashion and 
Morale,” reads as follows: 

“Dalsimer salutes the young wo- 
man of 1942. Her alertness to war- 
time tasks and her sense of responsi- 
bility are invaluable to the home 
front. She plays her role courage- 
ously at home, office, camp and can- 
teen. 

“Yet in all this accelerated life, she 
maintains an admirable appreciation 
of the importance of good appear- 
ance. 

“She is buying her full quota of 
war bonds and knows she has every 
right to invest her surplus in morale- 
building clothes. 

“Because she is on her feet more 
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Good Will and Satisfy Government Agencies. 


than ever, her shoes must combine 
stamina with smartness. : 

“The modern young woman is 
fully aware, too, that pre-war frills 
are out for the duration. She real- 
izes, too, that the best leathers must 
go to our fighting forces. 

“But, come what may, Dalsimer 
will never relax in the determination 
to bring you quality shoes combin- 
ing authentic styles with the finest 
craftsmanship. 

“We have thousands of pairs of 
the smart, sturdy, comfortable shoes 
you want for walking, war work and 
casual wear; and Philadelphia’s most 


complete representation of distinc- 
tive shoes for cocktails, dinner and 


dancing. 

“Fashion and Morale are patrioti- 
cally allied in today’s Dalsimer 
Shoes.” 

Another advertisement carried the 
headline, “Leather Goes to War,” 
with the following text: 

“A United America, long accus- 
tomed to an abundance of the best of 
everything is soberly tightening its 
belt. Now, nothing matters but 
Victory. 

“The nation’s vast resources, in- 

[TURN TO PAGE 27, PLEASE} 





An example of good will advertising, these three Dalsimer advertisements 
appeared in the Philadelphia newspapers recently in double-columa full 
length of page size. The advertisements were intended to link Dalsimer 
reliability with the conditions of living and conservation brought about by 
the war. According to the store management, they brought a great deal 
favorable comment from the store's regular customers. 



















REMODELING and refinishing of the second floor as 
shoe salesroom for today’s younger set was recently com- 
pleted by R. H. Fyfe and Company, “the world’s larg- 
est shoe store.” 


Basic in forecasting the fact that what has hitherto 
been a specialty shop and smaller store feature is now 
accepted by the large shoe department store is the con- 
cealed stock principle. This is the first upstairs depart- 
ment in Fyfe’s to adopt concealed stock. Some two 
years ago, the idea was adopted in the popular-priced 
shoe department in the basement, and has proved well 
adapted to large store operation there. But other de- 
partments have retained the open stock system installed 
when this store was erected during World War I. No 
final decision has been made, but it is anticipated that 
the Fyfe management will move toward concealed stock 
installations in most or all departments when business 
conditions return to normal. 


The new juvenile department caters to two principal 
classes of customers—younger children, and sports and 
medium-heel clientele. Years ago, this store devoted a 
large amount of space to a playroom for youngsters. 
whose mothers might frequently leave them there for 


hours, with various rides, slides, etc., to amuse them. 
There were even a juvenile barber shop and a nurse- 
maid to watch the children. Conditions have changed. 
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Stock is concealed in this modern department. 
Donald Duck figures on the plaque at the center background. 









STREAMLINED DEPARTMENT 





The balcony is at the left. Notice the colorful 


and this type of patronage is no longer met in busy 
Detroit. The particular type of customer who brings 
her youngster to a major downtown store seems to prefer 
the more modern and elaborately-appointed arrange- 
ments of a regular shoe department. Playroom equip- 
ment is notably absent from this room, which is devoted 
entirely to selling and customer comfort. 

The bulk of patronage on the floor is composed of 
girls of all ages, and women seeking the youthful styles 
sold on this floor. This is particularly true in low-heel 
models, with considerable demand for this type among 
defense workers. However, most women prefer more of 
a style shoe than is regularly stocked in the low-heel 
models on this floor, and find their needs satisfied in 
other departments of the store. 

The second floor, which is under the charge of J. J. 
Daly, with Norman Engelhart as assistant, is 45 by 100 
feet overall, with about 30 by 80 feet of clear selling 
space. 

Basic keynotes of the new floor layout are light tones 
in decorations, roominess, emphasized by orderly ar- 
rangement of 110 chairs in neat rows, mostly centered. 
back to back, and low furnishings, giving a clear view 
of the entire room at eye level. 

Ceiling is about 20 feet in height, with a balcony run- 
ning around three sides of the room. This is an open 
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R. H. Fyfe & Co. Detroit, 
Floor into an Attractive, 


Catering to the Younger Set. 


FOR YOUNG SHOE CUSTOMERS 


Has Remodeled its Second 
Comfortable Department 
Light Tones and Careful 


Arrangement Provide Pleasant Atmosphere for Shopping. 


gallery of two sections of about 20 and 40 feet length 
each, with an ironwork railing with aluminum finish. 
Nothing is kept or displayed on the balcony in the 
visible sections, with the exception of transient decora- 
tions. 

Concealed portions of the balcony at the three cor- 
ners—the fourth section of the room is cut into by eleva- 
tors, stairways, and service departments—house the 
stockrooms, as do the spaces on the selling floor beneath 
them, giving in effect six separated stockrooms for this 
floor, which can be efficiently departmentalized as 
‘needed. Construction of these rooms has reduced only 
slightly the original size of the salesroom. 

The carpet is pearl-grey, with large conventional 
tangerine pattern. Walls are painted in a light grey-blue 
shade. Recessed alcoves under each balcony give a dis- 


tinctive note. and provide additional seating capacity. 
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Another view of the department. The paneled 
mirror at the right increases the apparent size 
of the room, while colorful curtains add to 
the cozy atmosphere. Note low display tables. 


Unusual is the use of two large mirrors, about 8 by 
20 feet, to ceiling height, on either side of the elevators. 
These are in sections, with a door-like section in the low- 
er middle portion. Opposite them are two full-length 
mirrors, encased in similar door-like frames to match. 

Two unusual double-deck display cases face the mir- 
rors, on the opposite wall, designed casually to resemble 
the framework of a typical English “cottage” type two- 
story bay window, but glassless. The upper deck is used 
for decorative purposes only, while the lower has 
chromesteel and glass display fixtures, including an 
exceptionally high standard display. 


STREET windows are visible back of the two alcoves, 
with drapes matched in a two-story effect. Double 
venetian blinds, transparent curtains, and elaborate 
floral chintz drapes equip each window. 

Most chairs are in various shades of rose, with some 
slightly contrasting love seats at intervals. There are 
also a number of non-matching chairs, including vari- 
colored whorles and conventional patterns at intervals. 
At the south alcove, used for children’s shoes, chairs are 
in a medium green, with some contrast, and an espe- 
cially low type of chair for children has been installed. 

Low display tables, about 20 inches high, are used at 
various points in the center and sides of the department. 
Several chromesteel display fixtures are also scattered 
about, and two large dark walnut drop-leaf tables are 
available. Medium blonde finish maple is used for the 
regular chairs and tables, with fabric upholstering. 

Lighting fixtures are unusual—five suspended strings 
of fixtures, each string having three units about 6 inches 
thick by 18 inches in diameter. 

Grey fabric covered fitting stools are used. Wrapping 
and service desk is semi-concealed at one end. Keynote 
to the children’s section is given by several plaques of 
kiddieland figures. such as Donald Duck, on the wall 


over the alcove. 























The Editor’s 


Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Bottoms Up 


THIS is a mad, mad world—no question about that! 
Live for today; to squeeze as much happiness out of 
each—seems to be the order of the day. 

The merchant is in a good position to judge for 
himself the behavior of humans. He marvels some- 
times . . . Christmas shopping breaks all records 
throughout the United States. To date the average 
increase for the country over last year’s spending is 11 
per cent with Birmingham, Ala., at the top of the list 
(with estimated sales up 95 per cent). 

There’s a war-time flavor to the gift-giving—the stuff 
sent to soldiers and sailors; and even children want war 
games, soldier and sailor dolls, uniforms with braid and 
such things. The more thoughtful public has been buy- 
ing shoes, socks and woolens. Maybe the answer is 
that the bottom income class is now “in the 
dough.” There is nothing like a steady income, week 
after week, coming into the family of workmen and 
workwomen—because this great segment of the public 
has always had the Saturday night spending habit. 

Only in America is this psychology apparent. . . . 
No thought for the morrow or for the taxes to come. 
All of Washington’s efforts—WPB, OPA and the alpha- 
betical restraining forces have been swept aside by 
this tremendous, almost biological urge to buy things 
and food. 

Certainly, with the public in the money, there is little 
excuse for credit business at retail—particularly 
SHOES. Now, if ever, the merchant can get cash, right 
on the counter, with the transfer of the bundle to the 
eager customer. And he'll need it because many bills 
are payable in the early months of 1943, for inventory 
ordered so generously (for somehow he will get most 
of the goods that he bought for Spring delivered). Shoe 
business everywhere should learn this lesson of cash. 
Shoe merchants are going to face tax returns for both 
business and personal income that will produce great 
headache periods in 1943. 

To what extent has the same spending spree affected 
your employees, in your store—for even if they don’t 
make the super-duper incomes of war workers, they 
are still up in the brackets that mean pressing taxes on 
March 15. Most workers, even shoe store employees, 
live right up to the edge of their income. If the taxes 
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represent a month’s or even two months wages, how in 
the world are they going to squeeze that money out and 
continue to live up to the standards set in 1942—for 
the taxes must be paid and they must come out of 
income; because most employees have no earnings other 
than straight income and no reserves. It might be well 
to talk to your employees; help them to organize their 
finances because, after all, nothing is more painful than 
loan shark usury. So you see, the public will have to 
pay for its pay-roll picnic in more bitter taxes to come. 

The first two cases of OPA retail ceiling troubles are 
now in the courts. Washington’s two largest department 
stores have faced court order forbidding them to charge 
more than the law allows. The ceiling price system 
nipped one of these department stores in its complicated 
gears; the store charging that under OPA’s price rules 
some 150,000 different prices had to be controlled and 
that’s no small piece of clerical work, subject to un- 
intentional violations. As one of OPA’s spokesmen 
said at a meeting last week on the subject of price ceil- 
ings: “We expect the retailer to police the manufac- 
turer and we will police the retailer through the cus- 
tomer.” 

So, you see, headaches are ahead. Another OPA 
spokesman said: “We are facing the fact that prices are 
creeping up and quality going down.” Human nature 
being what it is, the merchant finds it difficult to get 
goods at the low March, 1942 prices but possible to 
get the same type of merchandise to fit into the next 
higher bracket. And so the $1.98 shoes are out and the 
$2.98 are in. When it comes to quality, with ingredient 
shortages, goods must be made up in “what can be had.” 

There are no master minds capable of completely 
controlling the forces of human nature in times like 
this. The best we can hope for is that government can 
find some way of making everyone pay the taxes 
and that great withdrawal of funds will serve as a 
check against further inflation. The present mood of 
the public, as evidenced by this Christmas. madness, is 
to exchange the hot dollars out of the pay envelope for 
any and all merchandise. It is all part of the strange 
belief that each day is to be lived to the full—let tomor- 
row take care of itself. 
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CELASTIC COMFORT 
IN CASUAL FOOTWEAR 
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On bike or hike, at work or play, Celastic 
box toes can guarantee greater toe comfort to the wearer of the highly popular unlined 
in moccasin-type shoe. . . . . Celastic stays as it is lasted, a constant retainer of toe shape, 
ind 
lee preserving the sporty appearance of the toe. . . . . Manufacturers find that this solution- 
= softened plastic grips the reverse side of the leather vamp as tightly as an adhesive and 
r 
ell that the skived edges blend smoothly into the lines of the forepart. . . . . The result 
“4 is an unlined shoe with toe characteristics more nearly like that of a full lined vamp 
” than is possible with the ordinary box toe. In casuals, as in lined shoes, Celastic 
1e, 
re responds to feet in motion. United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Shoe Department at the Pizitz Store, 
Birmingham, Ala., Instituted a Program 
of Better Merchandise Recently, and Is 
Now Rated as the Second Best Quality 
Department in the Store. Here's How 
It Was Done Without Losing Trade. 


THE shoe department at the Pizitz store, Birmingham, 
Ala., the largest department store in the South, is not 
the best department in the store, nor is it the lowest. 
When the new manager, I. Euchvitz, a former shoe 
store owner, took over several months ago, he found 
that the first floor shoe department merchandise too 
nearly paralleled the basement shoes in both quality 
and price, as is often the case in a large department 
store which caters to the masses. 

He decided immediately to grade up the department. 
A complete rearrangement and replacement of furniture 
and fixtures was necessary. Modern metal frame arm- 
chairs with red leather upholstery were installed to 
blend with the color scheme of a harmonizing carpet. 
The seating arrangement was revised, concealing stock- 
room drapes and other features were added. Glass 
set-ups placed atop the cases and used for displaying 
one or two attractive shoes, at once catch the eye. 

The outside display windows were moved to a more 
pretentious location and arranged to attract the most 
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How a Shoe Department 


Graded Up... 


Photo above—The shoe depart- 
ment at the Pizitz store. Note the 
atiractive displays of shoes. 


fastidious shopper. Advertising, too, came under the 


hammer. An artist was employed to sketch the actual 
shoes for newspaper ads. About the shoes he draws an 
appropriate decorative motif, so that the completed ad 
is attractive and eye-compelling. 

In grading up the stock, there was, necessarily, a 
marked increase in price and quality of merchandise. 
Where the department formally carried shoes priced 
from three dollars to eight ninety-five, it now lists its 
lowest price shoe as five dollars and ranges in price 
to twelve ninety-five. The unit price record kept of 
daily sales shows that the best selling shoes are those 
of six ninety-five and above, where formally four or 
five-dollar shoes drew the biggest sales. 

“In grading up the department,” said Mr. Euchvitz, 
“I found that sizes had to be more complete in range, 
for customers demand that higher priced, better quality 
shoes be a perfect fit. 

“I have confined my buying with various houses to 
the main line all the way through—house shoes, play 
shoes. walking shoes, evening shoes—because as pro- 

[TURN TO PAGE 25, PLEASE] 
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How a Shoe Department 
Graded Up 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


duction is being curtailed on account 
of war conditions, I realize that where 
one is established as a customer the 
manufacturer will continue to ship him 
shoes—whatever he is able to produce. 

“Since many people are walking now 
more than they ever have in their lives 
before we are selling more low-heel, 
sensible shoes designed to make a work- 
ing foot a comfortable foot. Customers 
also have an eye on the future for they 
are buying many more calf and alliga- 
tor shoes than suede. Durability is be- 
ginning to figure largely in the shoe 
trade.” 

In grading up the department, the 
sales folk were also included. Neat ap- 
pearance, personal attractiveness, mag- 
netism, ability to meet the public, all 
were taken into consideration and re- 
quired as successful attributes, while 
the salespeople who lacked personality 
were shifted to the basement shoe store 
or some other department. Here we 
see evidence of the effect of the war on 
employment, for women predominate 
and older men give to the trade the ex- 
perienced selling benefit of their years. 

“Several outside factors, as well as 
grading up, contribute toward the un- 
usual growth of our shoe department,” 
Mr. Euchvitz went on, “but possibly 
the b:ggest increase on sales is the im- 
proved buying power of our customers, 
for Birmingham is an industria! steel 
center, and booming now with the manu- 
facture of war materials. 

“Then, too, like so many other cities 
that have adopted the ‘stagger system’ 
to facilitate transportation of workers 
and shoppers, we open on Monday at 
noon and remain open until nine that 
night. It is not unusual for a man to 
bring his entire family in for fittings 
on the Monday night following pay 
day, thus stepping up the sale of men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. An at- 
tractively decorated window displaying 
shoes for all the family is a regular 
feature designed especially for our 
Monday night shoppers. 

“In our shoe department we carry 
only shoes, and concentrate strictly on 
selling shoes, giving service and satis- 
faction that create good will and bring 
customers back again and again. Of 
course, where matching hose or bag is 
desired it is only a few steps from our 
conveniently located department to the 
adjoining departments where these are 
handled. 

“It is wonderful what has been ac- 
complished in a few months. The shoe 
department has established about an 80 
per cent higher grade business and is 
rated now as the second best quality 
department in the store.” 
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California 
Los Angeles, Chesney Shoe Co. 
Sacramento, The Van Voorhies- 
Phinney Co. 
Colorado 
Denver, The Kemp Shoe Co 


Florida 
Jacksonville, J. H. Churchwell Co 


Georgia 

Atlanta, Gramling & Collinsworth 
Ilinois 

Chicago, Harper & Kirschten 

Shoe Co. 

Chicago, Keehn Bros. 

Peoria, John Moser & Son 
Indiona Cincinnati, R 

Indianapolis, E. P. Bayless Shoe Co 


Toledo, The 


lowe 
Rapids, The Otis-Padley Co. 
Van Wi 


Cedar 
Le Merchants Supp’ ‘0. 
Keokuk, Larson & Hodge, Inc. 





Spokane Shoe Sales Heavy 


SPOKANE, WaASH.—One retail shoe 
man in Spokane described the volume of 
shoe business in the last few weeks as 
“phenomenal.” Following the post- 
Thanksgiving weekend and the first 
Monday night opening in December, a 
highlight survey found things going 
very well in Christmas business. 

The buying exceeded anything in the 
merchandising history of the city, store 
executives reported. This applied to 
business throughout the stores as a 
whole, but the shoe volume shared the 
heavy buying. There were few stores 


Minnesota 
St. Paul, Scheffer & Rossum Co 


Nebraska Washington 
Lincoln, Branch Bros., Inc Seattle, Washi: hoe Co. 
Omaha, Trade Builder Shoe Co ~- ~— 


Cleveland, Bibow & Srail Shoe Co. 
Cleveland, Whitney-Roth Shoe Co. 
Columbus, The Jones, Witter & Co. 
Ainsworth Shoe Co 
ert, The Coombs 
Zanesville, The Black & Grant Co 


WHERE TO BUY THIS NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
LINE OF MEN’S STAPLE SHOES 


Maine 
Bangor, W. S. Emerson Co., Inc 
Massachusetts 
Springfield, M. T. Shaw Shoe Co. of 
New England, Inc 
Michigan 
Detroit, American Shoe Co 
Grand Rapids, Hoekstra Shoe Co 
Saginaw, Michigan Shoe Co 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Bell, Walt & Co., Inc 
Pittsburgh, Newell & Schneider Co 
York, D. S. Peterman & Co. 


Tennessee 
Bristol, King Brothers Shoe Co. 
Knoxville, McCallie Shoe Co. 
Memphis, Wm. R. Moore 
Bry Goods Co. 


Uteh 
Sak Lake Coy. Zion's Co-Operative 
Mercantile Institution 


Spokane, The Adams Leather Co. 


Ohio West 
obert Graefe Charleston, w.L. a & Co. 


Jeff Newberry Co 
Milwaukee, Gaensien Bros. 


Huntington, 


Leather Co. 
Gane Oshkosh, H. C. Roenitz Co. 


that did not have at least a 30 per cent 
gain over the corresponding period of 
last year, and many reported increases 
of 50 and 60 per cent. 

Gift slippers, as might be expected, 
are moving fast; blacks lead the field, 
but dark reds and greens are fairly 
widely shown. 

The main problem confronting all 
stores at this time is the difficulty of 
securing experienced help. The Retail 
Trade Bureau conducted a class to train 
salespeople and to act as a refresher 
course to former salespeople who could 
help out over the holidays. 





























which when answered are piled up unopened in huge 
stacks, has developed the name of “quiz kids” for Gov- 
ernment officials who sponosor the questions. 
Questionnaires and reports demanded by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Johnston told the Committee, constitute a 
serious threat to the efficiency of the war effort, and 
when business men open their morning mail, they say 


176 Questionnaires on Leather 


THE subject of questionnaires, said Mr. Johnson, “has 
gone far, far, far beyond the rule of reason and neces- 
sity.” 

“You sound quiz-dizzy yourself,” said Senator Van- 
denberg, Republican of Michigan, a member of the 
Committee and coauthor of the resolution which called 
for the investigation. 

“I am quiz-dizzy,” Mr. Johnston admitted. “The 
questinnaires issued by the Government, particularly by 
OPA, are so complicated that it would take a Philadel- 
phia lawyer and an Indian crysal gazer to answer 
them.” 

George Roscoe of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers said that of 89 companies surveyed by the 
association, 84 were obligated to complete 3479 Govern- 
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ment reports during the second quarter of 1942, an 
average of 164 questionnaires a year for each company. 
The leather industry receives an average of 176 ques- 
tionnaires compared with 156 for the iron and steel 
industry. 

* ~ * 


Appointments in Leather Division 
FRANK L. WALTON, Director of the Textile, Clothing 


and Leather Division on Dec. 9 announced the appoint- 
ment of Henry Giebel as Deputy Director and W. F. C. 
Ewing and Ralph Loper as Assistant Directors of the 
Division. Mr. Giebel is president and general manager 
of Thomas Wilson & Co. Inc., New York manufacturers 
of laces and nets. Mr. Ewing is vice-president of the 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mr. Loper is president of the Ralph E. Loper Co., Fall 
River, Mass., textile cost accountants and industrial 
engineers. 

TO save an additional 1,000,000 gal. of ethyl alcohol 
a year for military production, use of alcohol in shoe 
polishes and other products will be limited to 50 per 
cent of the amount used in a base period by General 


Preference Order M-30 issued Dec. 3 by WPB. 














New England Production 
Shows Decrease 


Boston, Mass.—Maxwell Field, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, discus- 
sing shoe production, said recently: 
“The New England shoe states, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, 
produced during October 13,176,013 
pairs of shoes, a decrease of 6 per cent 
from October, 1941. Massachusetts’ 
output in this period decreased 6, Maine 
10, and New Hampshire 2 per cent 
from October, 1941. New York led all 
shoe states in production this month 
with a total of 7,921,657 pairs, followed 
by Massachusetts with an output of 
7,202,097 pairs. 

“For the ten months period, January- 
October, the New England shoe states 
produced 140,581,832 pairs, a decrease 
of 5 per cent from the same period a 
year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe output 
was 4 per cent less during this period; 
New Hampshire’s production was one 
per cent less, and Maine’s output drop- 
ped 13 per cent during this period. 

“The Massachusetts shoe industry 
employed approximately 37,000 work- 
ers during October and the average 
amount of total weekly wages paid 
them amounted to $814,287 according 
to the association’s analysis of the in- 
dices of the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries. This repre- 
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sented a decrease of 12 per cent in em- 
ployment and an increase of 13 per cent 
in payrolls over the same month last 
year.” 


Travelers Plan Annual 


Meeting 

New YorK—Boot and Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of New York will hold 
its annual meeting at the association’s 
club room in the Marbridge Building, 
room 537, on Tuesday, December 29th. 
Officers of the association will remain 
the same for 1943 as they were in 1942. 
They are as follows: 

President, N. H. McManus; Ist vice- 
president, R. E. Fredericks; 2nd vice- 
president, William Bressler; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles Havranck; assistant 
secretary, Edward Brown. Directors: 
Thomas G. England, chairman; Larrie 
Sass, Robert I. Emmett, Joseph W. 
Schmidt, Glenn Van Meter, William 
Monsees. 





To Present Ambulance 


To Armed Forces 


NEw YorK—The Shoe Club, Inc., has 
designated Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 13th, as Ambulance Night at which 
time the club will make the presenta- 
tion of the ambulance it is donating to 
the armed forces. The presentation 
will be made at the McAlpin Hotel, 












here. Citations will be awarded to 
those who have contributed to the Am- 
bulance Fund. 

A combined ceremony is planned, at 
which there will be speakers from com- 
munity and civic groups, officers from 
the armed forces and dignitaries of the 
church. Music and light entertainment 
will be a part of the program. 


Former Advertising Manager 
Honored by Cadets 


Boston, Mass.—Electus B. Ward, 
former advertising manager of the 
Thayer McNeil Company, Boston’s 
largest shoe store, and now a lieutenant 
in the Chemical Warfare Service of 
the United States Army, recently was 
highly honored by the members of the 
class then just about to graduate from 
the officers’ training school of that ser- 
vice at the Edgewood Arsenal in Mary- 
land. Lieutenant Ward, who came up 
the hard way from the ranks, proved 
such an inspiration to his charges who 
were busily engaged in getting out 
their class book, that, in gratitude, the 
cadets dedicated the book to him in a 
neat foreword which, with his photo- 
graph, preceded even the page devoted 
to the commanding officer. Lieutenant 
Ward is tactical leader of his platoon. 
He enlisted as a private a little more 
than a year ago. 
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Ads Link Shoe Service 
With War Effort 
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cluding the finest sole leathers, are 
dedicated to that goal. 

“Our fighting forces need and deserve 
sturdy shoes built to defy the assaults 
of war and wear. We at home will 
share gladly the remaining supply. 

“Despite these facts, Dalsimer is 
gratified to announce that we have 
taken every possible step to provide 
good shoes that will protect civilian 
health and keep the home front unin- 
terruptedly in action throughout the 
duration. 

“Dalsimer, fortified with an unsur- 
passed knowledge of leathers and shoe- 
making, and backed by 65 years’ experi- 
ence extending through other wars and 
crises, will continue to be fully prepared 
to supply quality shoes made with the 
best leathers obtainable, in a compre- 
hensive selection of styles and sizes for 
Men, Women, and Children.” 

Under the heading, “Let’s Walk,” 
Dalsimer said in a third advertisement: 

“Walking to Victory, young women at 
war need the style, sturdiness, flexi- 
bility, and comfort in Dalsimer’s “Town 
Trampers”—for town, camp, canteen, 
interceptor command, Red Cross work 
and all volunteer and enlisted services. 

“Built to hold their military smart- 
ness while standing the gaff, “Town 
Trampers” represent the largest and 
finest collection of welt shoes in 
America . . . Crafted in the highest 
grade, mellow Calfskin; Antiqued Tan, 
Town Brown, Blue or Black.” 

All of the ads, thus far published, ac- 
cording to the management of the Dalsi- 
mer store have attracted much atten- 
tion, as evidenced by the many com- 
ments from customers, indicating that 
the series is undoubtedly accomplishing 
its purpose and that copy of this char- 
acter can perform a useful function in 
building and holding good will for a re- 
tail shoe store in wartime. 


Celebrate 133rd Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Robert Cherry’s 
Sons, located at 5541 Germantown Ave., 


here, is celebrating its 133rd anni- 
versary this year as a shoe shop retail- 
ing to the community. This shoe store 
is the oldest shoe house in Philadelphia, 
and so far as is known, the oldest in 
continuous service, in the United States 

In 1809 Robert Thomas, Sr., began 
the business in a little 12-foot front 
and 18-foot depth store in the then 
sparsely populated town section called 
Germantown. The store still remains 
on the original site with its many addi- 
tions. 

In 1825, David Bowman, Mr. Thomas’ 
son-in-law, succeeded to the business 
and carried it under his name until 
1861 when he took in his son-in-law, 
Robert Cherry, as a partner. At this 
time the store began to expand. Sur- 
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FRIEND MERCHANT 


“For ten years the Recorder has been 
my greatest teacher,” writes a salesman 
in a Vermont shoe store. 

See to it that your salespeople read 
this and every issue of the Recorder. 

For they will then be able to do a 
better selling job for your customers, for 
yourself and for themselves. 





rounding grounds were bought and ad- 
ditions erected. Other household items 
were added and it became what is now 
termed a department store. 

In 1864 Mr. Bowman retired and 
Robert Cherry became sole owner and 
continued the business under his name 
until 1888, when he turned the busi- 
ness over to his two sons, David W. and 
Robert, Jr. Thus began the name 
Robert Cherry’s Sons. 

The business had prospered so well 
that a larger addition was installed 
containing three floors and a complete 
line of merchandise. 

In 1900 David Cherry became the 
sole owner upon the retirement of 
Robert, and carried the business under 
his name until his death in 1935. The 
business was then carried on by the 
estate until Nov. 10, 1935, when it be- 
came incorporated under the name of 
Robert Cherry’s Sons, Inc. 

Many novel sales ideas were intro- 
duced by the several owners. Names of 
local doctors attending conventions were 
secured from the convention committees, 
and literature was sent them telling 
of the latest measuring devices em- 
ployed which, after one fitting, would 
enable the doctor to send a card or 
phone in his order, be assured of a per- 
fect fit, and would save him many 
wasted hours. 

Then began a canvass of maternity 
hospitals. Names and addresses of 
new mothers were secured and litera- 
ture was sent them stating that now 
was the time to shape baby’s feet, and 
Robert Cherry’s Sons had both the 
equipment and stock for this purpose. 

The latest sales idea has been for- 
warded by Albert Kuerleher, the new 
buyer and successor to the late Robert 
Cherry. Snapshots are taken of chil- 
dren visiting the store with their 
parents, the name and address is se- 
cured, and a finished print is sent to 
the home. This idea has caused many 
new word-of-mouth store plugs and has 
brought in many new tiny tot custom- 
ers. 

Said Mr. Kuerleher: “If we can get 
the tiny tots we can get the entire 
family. And when these youngsters 
grow up and marry, we will also supply 
their children. Family trade has been 
the keynote of Robert Cherry’s Sons’ 


success.” 


Inducted into Army 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Harris S. Stock- 
land, who has been a shoe buyer at the 
Boston Store here, has been inducted 
into the Army. 











Adherence to a strong ideal 
to produce a shoe that 
would answer the wearer’s 
need for foot comfort and 
service, has always been 
the keynote of our manu- 
facturing policy. 


Health Spot Shoe wearers 
who found certain lasts and 
patterns ideally suited to 
their requirements, could 
depend on getting them 
year after year. 


Improvements to further 
the comfort and wearing 
qualities of Health Spot 
Shoes have been met with 
customer acclaim and in- 
creased goodwill. 


A constantly growing sales 
record has been the reward 
for our unswerving faith- 
fulness to the ideal which 
was responsible for Health 
Spot Shoes coming into ex- 
istence. 


Customers have grown ac- 
customed to the wonderful 
comfort and service of 
Health Spot Shoes and we 
have been successful! in es- 
tablishing an inestimable 
amount of goodwill. 


Further evidence of cus- 
tomer loyalty and confi- 
dence in Health Spot Shoes 
is the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising which produces 
a large share of the new 
business that is developed. 


As a result of the recom- 
mendations of satisfied 
wearers to friends, rela- 
tive and co-workers, many 
of whom are employed in 
defense industries, the de- 
mand for Health Spot 
Shoes is reaching a new 
high and we are making 
every conceivable effort to 
satisfy the need. 


MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY 
Danville Ilinois 











KEEP Gzaehee CLEAN 





Clean brushes last longeranddo 
better work. Hold 2 wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
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USE ALL OF THE Brak 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 


WHY CONSERVE? 
Demands on the time, raw 


stocks and energy needed 
to replace wastefully used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 










tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 





ae ae Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 


box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
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Shoe Men Suggest Ways to Avoid Rationing 


Retailers and Manufacturers Join in Recommending V olun- 
tary Control Measures to Close Gap Between 
Consumer Demand and 1943 Production 


New York—Suggestions for volun- 
tary restrictions on colors, materials 
and styling of shoes which were en- 
dorsed by an informal committee of 
shoe manufacturers and prominent re- 
tailers at a meeting reported in last 
week’s issue of BOOT AND SHOE RECORD- 
ER have been presented to key officials 
of the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington, who now have them under con- 
sideration. 

Considerable speculation was occa- 
sioned by the meeting of the retailers 
and manufacturers, due in large mea- 
sure to the air of secrecy that sur- 
rounded it, but there was really nothing 
mysterious about the gathering, the 
purpose of which was frankly to avoid 
rationing of shoes if possible by bring- 
ing consumer demand into closer bal- 
ance with the industry’s productive 
capacity in 1943. 

The session was called by the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association, but 
it did not in any sense constitute an 
association gathering, the association 
merely serving as the medium in ar- 
ranging for the conference and sending 
out the notices. The association has 
received much commendation, however, 
for taking the initiative in bringing 
various groups of the industry together 
on a matter which .is of such vital con- 
cern, both to the industry and to the 
government. Representatives of var- 
ious types of shoe retailing and manu- 
facturing were present, including the 
volume and chain store groups, which 
are reported to be considerably con- 
cerned over the possibility of rationing. 

The action of the informal committee 
was not taken in the belief that shoe 
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rationing is imminent in the immediate 
future, but rather because manufac- 
turers and prominent retailers are con- 
vinced that this or other restrictive 
measures, extending considerably be- 
yond the provisions of the present Con- 
servation Order M-217, are inevitable 
in 1943 unless consumer demand and 
production can be brought more nearly 
into balance. Present indications, it is 
said, point to a gap of approximately 
100,000,000 pairs between probable 1943 
demand and the anticipated productive 
capacity of the industry, a spread that 
suggests serious inflationary possibili- 
ties. While loss of manpower is a fac- 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 





Discuss Shoe Rationing 
Procedure with OPA 


New YorRK—A number of shoe manu- 
facturers of Greater New York and 
other centers were invited to confer 
with representatives of the Office of 
Price Administration here on Friday 
of this week on procedure that would 
be followed in rationing shoes, if and 
when rationing should be found neces- 
sary. 

The conference was called by the 
Consumer Products Division of OPA 
which has the responsibility, among 
other duties, of preparing advance 
plans for the rationing of commodities 
which it is thought may come under 
the rationing system at some future 
date. The fact that shoe rationing 
procedure is under consideration, it was 
explained, is not to be interpreted as 
an indication that shoes are to be ra- 
tioned soon. 


SATURDAYe 
DECEMBER 19, 1942 « 


120,000 Pairs of Shoes 
Bought for WAACs 


Boston, Mass.—Service shoes for the 
WAACs have entered the Army pro- 
curement picture in a big way, it be- 
came known last week, when it was 
announced at the local Quartermaster 
Depot that contracts had been awarded 
to thirteen manufacturers to make and 
deliver 120,000 pairs. This is the larg- 
est order ever placed for these shoes 
and indicates that the experimental pe- 
riod is over. Manufacturers who are to 
make these shoes are: 

Green Shoe Manufacturing Co., 20,- 
000 pairs; Selby Shoe Co., 15,000; Mar- 
shall, Meadows & Stewart, 15,000; C. B. 
Slater Co., 15,000; Adams Bros., 11,000; 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., 10,000; B. 
A. Corbin & Son Co., 10,000; E. P. Reed 
Co., 5,000; Dixon-Bartlett Co., 4,000; 
Stetson Shoe Co., 3,000; George E. 
Keith Co., 3,000; J. Edwards & Co., 
4,738; and Florsheim Shoe Co., 4,262. 

Contracts were awarded also to sup- 
ply the Army with 82,000 pounds of 
sole leather. 

Later in the week it was announced 
that contracts had been awarded also 
for 115,000 pairs of athletic shoes for 
the WAACs, and that additional con- 
tracts had been awarded covering the 
manufacture of 900,008 pairs of cloth- 
top arctic overshoes. 

Manufacturers who will furnish the 
athletic shoes are United States Rubber 
Co., 47,500 pairs; Hood Rubber Co., 
42,000; and the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, 25,500. 

Successful bidders 
order are: 

Cambridge Rubber Co., 50,000; Con- 
verse Rubber Co., 44,000; Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, 29,000; Goodyear 
Rubber Co., 73,160; Goodyear Footwear 
Corporation, 46,500; Hood Rubber Co., 
119,000; LaCrosse Rubber Mills, 37,- 
500; Servus Rubber Co., 28,500; Tyer 
Rubber Co., 39,000; United States Rub- 
ber Co., 433,348. 


for the arctic 
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Dressy Types Lead Chicago Sales 





Evening Slippers in Bright Colors, Slippers for At-Home W ear 
Head the List of Popular Sellers—Suede, Calf, 
Alligator Lead in Street Shoes 


CuIcaco—Even though women have 
gone more practical when i. comes to 
everyday shoes, they are still very much 
interested in extremely dressy ones. In 
fact, the highest and fastest styles 
among the dress shoes are the current 
best sellers in all price ranges on the 
Chicago retail shoe front. 

All departments are doing a record 
pre-Christmas business, not only in 
fancy boudoir and lounge slippers, but 
in evening slippers and dress shoes as 
well. In one of the leading stores se- 
quin evening slippers are among the 
best sellers, the most popular being red 
sequins and the second purple sequins. 
Bright paisleys are also in demand. 

Marshall Field & Company has de- 
voted a number of advertisements and 
promotions to extremely dressy shoes. 
One of these featured “Slippers for 
your holiday gown. Light on your feet 
to carry you lightheartedly through 
dancing hours. In mesh, kid or satin.” 
They included black and white mesh, 
white faille, and gold and silver step-in 
pumps. They also featured a novelty 
gabardine referred to as “Confetti lac- 
quer” because the cloth is spattered 
with lacquer. 

All types of lounge slippers are sell- 
ing extremely well everywhere, particu- 
larly in the higher price brackets. 
Especially in demand are the dressy 
types which can also be worn with 
slacks. 





FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 

Proper education of the new sales- 
people, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe materi- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 

So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
along to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





In regular shoes suedes are holding 
up well, calfskins are selling extremely 
well, alligator is probably most popular 
in tailored types, and gabardines are 
just beginning to gain in strength. Al- 
though not usually considered a Winter 
shoe color, red is still selling in various 
types. Green is also being used in 
many ensembles. 





Houghton Elected 
Vice-President 


New YorK—Harry E. Houghton, for 
the past five years general sales man- 
ager of Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., 
producers of pulp, paper and other 
wood cellulose products, has _ been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
by the directors of that company, ac- 
cording to an announcement from H. P. 
Carruth, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations. The company maintains gen- 
eral sales offices in New York City. 

Previous to his connection with 
Brown Company, Mr. Houghton was 
identified with the advertising agency 
business as a vice-president of both 
Sherman K. Ellis Co., Inc. and Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell. 


OPA Warns Against 
Suggested Retail Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A number of in- 
stances have come to the attention of 
OPA recently in which certain manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have given 
dealers “suggested list prices” for vari- 
ous commodities—without warning the 
retailers of their responsibility for ob- 
serving their own individual ceiling 
prices. 
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Retailers may adopt the selling prices 
suggested by the manufacturers or 
wholesalers only if they do not exceed 
their own ceiling prices established in 
accordance with the regulation govern- 
ing the pricing of those particular com- 
modities. 

Each retailer must calculate his own 
individual ceiling prices for each com- 
modity sold by him. This individual 
ceiling price may not be exceeded even 
though the retailer relies in good faith 
on the statement of his supplier. Yet 
in many cases, resale prices suggested 
by suppliers are followed by retailers 
who assume that the suggested price 
may be used instead of his own cor- 
rectly calculated ceiling price. 

Obviously, any supplier or retailer 
who fails to observe the provisions of 
the regulation in cases of this sort, is 
guilty of a violation. 


Chicago Shoe Man in Service 


CuHiIcaco— Another name has been 
added to the honor roll of the Chicago 
Shoe Travelers’ Association for those 
in service. Eddie Baron, assistant to 
Dave Marks, of the Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corp., was recently inducted into 
the Army. When last heard from he 
was at Camp Grant, III. 


Cooperate With Schools 
to Relieve Help Shortage 


MILWAUKEE, WIis.—Steps have been 
taken in at least two Wisconsin cities 
by high school authorities to relieve 
the shortage of sales clerks in local 
stores. 

At Racine, a three-way agreement 
was reached by representatives of 
stores, schools and the retail committee 
of the Association of Commerce, headed 
by Russell V. Zahn of Zahn’s, which re- 
leased more than 300 students from 
school duties to clerk in local stores af- 
ternoons and evenings during the holi- 
day rush. 

Merchants agreed to hire the students 
for 10 days, paying for training time, 
and to pay them on the same basis of 
inexperienced adult help. They agreed 
to accept students sent from the Racine 
employment service, and to release 
students who failed to attend their 
regular morning classes. 

Employers filled out a rating sheet 
on each clerk, marking personal ap- 
pearance, ability, willingness, accuracy, 
honesty, courtesy and co-operation in 
classifications of excellent, good, fair 
and poor. 

At Beloit, the Board of Education 
agreed to release students who reached 
the legal age of 16 and who are em- 
ployed, for work on the afternoons of 
Dec. 14 to 18 and Dec. 21 to 23. Mer- 
chants refused employment to any 
student who used his employment as an 
excuse for unsatisfactory work and 
students had to meet the requirements 
for making up missed school work. 





Paul R. Whitney 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Paul R. Whitney, 
55, former shoe retailer who was for 
18 year; traveling salesman for the 
Simplex Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
died recently from a heart attack. A 
member of the board of directors of the 
New York State Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, he was one of the most popular 
shoe men in the state. 

Failing sight compelled him to give 
up traveling, and he opened a retail 
store here. He operated it successfully 
for several months when his condition 
became worse and it was necessary for 
him to give up this work also. An op- 
eration was successful and fair vision 
had been regained considerably before 
the fatal attack. 

Mr. Whitney was born at Morley, 
N. Y., graduated from the Canton High 
School and got an early start in the 
shoe business. His acquaintance was 
wide; his friendships numerous. 

Besides his widow Mrs. Bithia Whit- 
ney, he leaves three daughters, Mrs. 
Richard Arnold, Virginia and Jane 
Whitney. 

Representatives of different branches 
of the shoe industry attended his 
funeral, which was held at Morley in 
Wesleyan Methodist Church with the 
Rev. Carroll Fenton officiating. The 
bearers were former classmates. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Hugh Stuart Jamison 


St. Louis, Mo. — Stuart Jamison, 
founder of the Continental branch of 
International Shoe Co., died recently at 
his home at 30 Southmoor Drive, here. 
Funeral services were held in Mr. 
Jamieson’s home. Rev. Norman L. 
Euwer conducted the ceremony. Inter- 
ment was in Bellefontaine Cemetery. 
Honorary pall bearers included officers 
and other friends within the company, 
associates within the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, the School of the Ozarks, and 
other friends. 

Hugh Stuart Jamison was born in 
Mondamin, Iowa, June 25, 1875. As a 
youth he entered the employ of the 
Mondamin banker, and in connection 
with the expansion program of his em- 
ployer, Mr. Jamison went to the bank 
at Woonsocket, South Dakota. On July 
1, 1905, he left the banking business 
and entered the sales force of Roberts, 
Johnson and Rand Shoe Company, mov- 
ing to Salt Lake City and taking the 
Utah-W yoming-Nevada territory of his 
brother, Paul, who came to St. Louis to 
become superintendent successively of 
Mullanphy, St. Charles, and Hannibal 
factories. 

Stuart Jamison proved an efficient 
salesman, developing one important ac- 
count to the point where a Special Sales 
Branch was established to handle this 
and similar accounts. In 1917 he moved 
to St. Louis and was made manager of 
this branch which became the “Conti- 
nental Shoemakers” in 1918. With con- 
spicuous success, Mr. Jamison continued 
to develop this branch until January, 
1932, when he retired from active ser- 
vice and resigned from the board of 
directors to which he had been elected 
January, 1925. 

Mr. Jamison was an ardent friend of 
the School of the Ozarks and supported 
their splendid work wholeheartedly. 
Among his benefactions to this institu- 
tion is the Manual Arts Building; an- 
other of his benefactions is the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, of which he was 
vice-president at the time of his death. 

Mr. Jamison was a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, a Shriner with 
membership in both Scottish and York 
Rite bodies. He prized highly the 
honorary degree of the Red Cross of 
Constantine. 


Open Another Synthetic 
Rubber Plant 


AKRON, O.—Another of the large 
scale government-financed synthetic 
rubber plants has just begun produc- 
tion operations, it is reported by John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company of Akron, Ohio. The new 
plant, located in Kentucky, is an im- 
portant unit in the government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program which on com- 
pletion calls for the production of more 
than 875,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually. 

The newest synthetic rubber plant 
will ultimately utilize butadiene made 
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A GIBRALTAR OF DEPENDABILITY 


ong ago—-32 years to be exact—D. MYERS & SONS start- 
ed in what was then known as the wholesale shoe business. 


For over a quarter of a century—through prosperity and 
depression—through peace and war—the name of MYERS has 
marched on—and with it a reputation for dependability has 


What was originally a small wholesaler is now a substantial 
organization. Today we manufacture practically all of our 
novelty footwear, giving us a distinct advantage to meet present 


In these days of uncertainty when momentous decisions are 
in the making we like to feel that each of our customers is 
sitting in on our every conference. Their problems are our con- 
cern and you can be sure we’re weighing every action we take 
for the future to help insure their business security and our repu- 
tation for dependable service and ‘‘built-in’’ quality footwear. 
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32 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

















from alcohol and will shortly be in full 
scale production of general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber for use by the armed 
forces of the United Nations. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, after a 
16-year research program in synthetic 
rubber, constructed the first complete 


privately-owned commercial synthetic 
rubber plant in this country in 1939. 
First automobile tires made with the 
company’s own synthetic rubber, were 
introduced for sale in 1940 and are now 
in service on several thousand pas- 
senger cars and light trucks. 





Window Features “Shoe Corral” 





Burlington, N. C.—"The Old Shoe Corral" was the theme of this window used 

recently by the Roscoe Griffin Shoe Department at B. A. Sellars & Sons, here. This 

type of window trim is interesting and attracts attention, yet can be installed 
at little expense. The window was designed by Kenneth Evans, display moan. 
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PROMOTIONAL SHOES 
ST. LOUIS’S FINEST 


We are the largest distributors of top- 
grade current shoes from 15 of the lead- 
ing St. Louis factories 

AT A PRICE 
MEN'S — WOMEN'S — CHILDREN'S 





Sell us your surplus shoes. We buy 
better grades. Any quantity. Write 
or wire. 











M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDGAR S. KIEFER TAN NG COMPANY 
TANNERIES AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
SALES: CHICAGO, 223 W. LAKE ST. BOSTON, 42 LINCOUN ST. 
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18 Styles 
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ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S#., N.Y.C. 
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FRIEND MERCHANT 


“For ten years the Recorder has been 
my greatest teacher," writes a salesman 
in a Vermont shoe store. 

See to if that your salespeople read 
this and every issue of the Recorder. 

For they will then be able to do a 
better selling job for your customers, for 
yourself and for themselves. 
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Open Modern Store in New Location 





Exterior of the new Wise store. Above the entrance is a high concrete front on 
the upper floor {not shown in this photograph) upon which the name of the 
company appears in red neon lettering. 


DETROIT, MicH.—One of the most 
attractive downtown chain stores in 
Detroit was recently opened by Wise 
Shoe Company, at 1420 Woodward 
Avenue, after a move two blocks from 
the old location used fer fourteen 
years. 

The new store is distinctive on Wood- 
ward Avenue as one of the few two- 
story structures on this high ground- 
value thoroughfare. Front is charac- 
terized by a high solid concrete front on 
the upper floor, with some architectural 
relief, and the name of the company 
in huge red neon lettering. Trim and 
upper part of the lower floor front as 
well as the window bases are in dark 
blue macotta. 

The store has a wide vestibule with 
center entrance, with squarely - con- 
structed windows overhanging their 
bases. Door is double, full glass to the 
fioor, with each window having clear 
glass background, so that the store in- 
terior is open full to the street. 

This atmosphere of roominess and 
airiness is the keynote of the store, 
enhanced by a trick successfully “done 
with mirrors.” There is a full mirror 
running to ceiling height, about twelve 
feet, serving as the rear, and broken 
only by the door to the service depart- 
ments at one side. This actually doubles 
the apparent size of the store. 

All woodwork and fittings of the 
store are in blonde finish wood. Floor- 
ing at the front is of mottled linoleum, 
with a large two-toned dark red pat- 
terned rug in the rest of the store. 

Open stock system is used. Scat- 
tered foot mirrors are built into the 
shelving at the bottom of some: stacks. 
About seventy lemon yellow leather 
chairs are placed back to back down the 
middle of the store. 

Handbag and hosiery department is 


at left of the entrance, with wrapping 
desk. Mirror backing is used, except 
where hosiery drawers cover the wall. 
An additional handbag and slipped dis- 
play occupies the wall at the right near 
the front. 

Upper portion of the wall above stock 
is powder blue, as are the ceiling and 
three air outlets and fans for heating 
and air conditioning mounted under the 
ceiling at one side. 

Relief is given by several individual 
sections, such as the space above the 
hosiery counter and at the wall over 
the stairway to the basement, finished 
in pastel pink to match the style of the 
predominant blue. 

Stairway at the left rear leads down 
to the basement department. This is 
trimmed to match the upstairs, with 
similar chair arrangement and its own 
wrapping desk and stock shelving. 
Forty chairs are placed down here. 

The basement, instead of being de- 
voted to a special price line as is com- 
monly done in stores divided in this 
manner, becomes a true department. It 
is used for special shoe colors—regu- 
larly, brown, blue, green, and wine color 
shoes, together with evening shoes and 
sports lines. Slippers are carried in 
the basement also, except when that 
section is moved upstairs for seasonal 
sales promotion. 

The new location is practically at the 
heart of the Detroit shopping district, 
more so than the old store which was 
closer to the office district and on the 
fringe of the retail section. Manage- 
ment of the Detroit Wise store has been 
in the hands of Charles Wolfson for the 
past six years. 
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DRE SS PARA DE—cener ANSWER THE ROLL CALL 


M. A. s. R. A. 


29th ANNUAL SHOE SHOW 


HOTEL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PHILADELPHIA 
JANUARY 


Whether you are a buyer, and if you are, you can see what really surprising shoes can be 
made strictly in keeping with M 217. 
Or if you sell: YOU can tell retailers from five of the most thickly populated states in the U. S$ 
what you can do. With rubber shortages and salesmen’s visits few and far between both 
customer and seller have much to gain by meeting collectively. 


To get choice in display rooms: WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS NOW 


An interesting program on live shoe subjects is being arranged. Both in information and mer- 
chandise attendance means PROFIT. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC SHOE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
30TH FLOOR—12 S. 12TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


10-11-12. 1943 





PHONE LOMbard 5600 





Ballou Honored Upon 


Retirement 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—F rank E. Ballou, 
prominent shoe retailer, was given a 
testimonial luncheon recently at the 
Biltmore Garden Restaurant, honoring 
him upon his retirement as chairman 
of the Retail Trade Board of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. He has 
served in that capacity for the past 12 
years, and has been instrumental in 
obtaining many advancements in the 
retail business life of the city. 

At the testimonial luncheon he was 
escorted to the head table where a hand- 
somely decorated and lighted cake 
awaited him. The cake was adorned 
with one candle for each year Mr. Bal- 
lou has served the Trade Board. He 
was presented a leather traveling 
chronometer-barometer to use on his 
vacation which he plans in Florida. 

Gov. J. Howard McGrath presented 
the greetings and well wishes of the 
State of Rhode Island, referring to Mr. 
Ballou as the State’s “outstanding mer- 
chant.” Mayor Dennis J. Roberts spoke 
in behalf of the citizens of Providence, 
expressing the thought that the city is 
a better place in which to live, because 
of Mr. Ballou’s civic activities. Russell 
C. Harrington, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, reviewed Mr. Ballou’s 
business life, telling of the growth of 
this city during his business lifetime. 

Other speakers included Hugo A. 
Clason, former Republican speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and 
James H. Kiernan, Democratic leader 
of the House, who were long associated 
with Mr. Ballou during his years of 
service as a member of the Rhode 
Island legislature. 

Mr. Ballou is 84 years of age and has 
just completed 62 years in business in 
this city. 
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Most Boston Leather Stores 
To Close Saturdays 


Boston, Mass.—The great majority 
of Boston’s leather houses, including 
many of the largest companies will close 
on Saturdays for the duration of the 
war. Exactly 89 leather companies 
have already pledged to close their 
stores and offices Saturdays, and it is 
expeeted that some of those concerns 
who have not yet signed up will do so 
shortly, according to James T. Gormley, 
chairman of the special committee 
which arranged this program for the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation. 





Felt Slippers for Service Men 





Wool felt slippers for service men, de- 
signed by Florence Reed, actress and 
active member of the American Theotre 
Wing War Service, New York. The strips 
of felt are die-cut and are sewn together 
with colordd binding by members of vol- 
unteer groups. The slippers are sewn en- 
tirely by hand. 


“This action,” Mr. Gormley said, “is 
taken as a measure of cooperation with 
requests of government officials to con- 
serve on fuel, particularly oil, for heat 
need now be furnished in these build- 
ings only five days a week. Also, it is 
felt that little hardship will be felt by 
any leather company because trucking 
concerns will not deliver or call for 
goods on Saturday, and few buyers 
have appeared in leather houses on 
Saturdays. Finally, it is felt that un- 
less the trade voluntarily closes on 
Saturdays, a government order may be 
issued soon requiring all companies to 
close on Mondays, as they did during 
the last war.” 


Christmas Packages for 


Former Shoe Men 


New YorK—Boot and Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of New York is sending 
Christmas packages to all of its former 
members who are now in service. The 
packages, weighing eleven pounds 
apiece, contain food, candies, and other 
items certain to appeal to service men. 

Those receiving the packages are: J. 
Glenn O’Brien, Abe Bressler, Thomas 
Foster, and Howard Connell of the 
Army, and Norvin Hart and Frank 
Garside of the Navy. Both of the two 
last named hold commissions in the 
Navy. 


In New Sales Office 


New YorkK—E. E. Taylor Corp. has 
taken new and larger quarters in the 
Marbridge Building, here, where the 
company maintains its New York sales 
office. The new office, on the ninth 
floor, is twice the size of the former 
office located on the fourth floor. 

Sam Klein is the company’s New 
York representative. 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 
POPULAR. PRICED 
WORK SHOES 
Carried in Stock 
GOODWILL SHOE 
COMPANY 
Holliston, Massachusetts 








Union Made 
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Men's Shoes 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
e America's Leading Brands 
SINCE 1910 


MEN'S SHOES RETAILING $7 to $14 
IN-STOCK @ JOBS @ CANCELLATIONS 


* 
Suelect MFR.’S RESTRICTIONS 


B. COHEN SHOE CO. 








| NEW YORK ES 
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MOC-ABOUTS 


Reg. U. S. Pat Of 
In Stock for Men & 
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NASHUA SLIPPER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Ice Skating Shoes 
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1CE SKATE OUTFITS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN 6 
AND CHILDREN 
Hockey, Racing and 

Figure Outfits 

25 Styles In Stock 

For Immediate 








$2.75 Up 


Send for 
Catalog 
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hen you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass if along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
sources of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 
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Louis E. Kirstein 


Boston, Mass.—Louis E. Kirstein, 
head of Wm. Filene’s Sons, here, died 
recently of pneumonia. He was well 
known, in addition to his business 





LOUIS E. KIRSTEIN 


career, because of his many philan- 
thropies. 

Mr. Kirstein was born in Rochester, 
N. Y. in 1867. When he was 13 he left 
school to work as errand boy in a store, 
and at 16 he left home and went South, 
living on what he made from the busi- 
ness end of baseball. He saved his 
money and returned home, buying the 
franchise of the Rochester Club of the 
old American Association. 

He left baseball in 1890 and became 
a traveling salesman for the wholesale 
optical goods firm owned by his father. 
In 1901 he joined Stein-Bloch Co., 
clothing manufacturers, as salesman, 
and through his business dealings with 
Filene’s, he renewed a friendship with 
Lincoln and Edward Filene. In 1911 
he joined the Filene organization in the 
capacity of vice-president. 

Mr. Kirstein supervised Army con- 
tracts for clothing for the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the last war. 
While NRA was in effect, he was a 
member of the Industrial Advisory 
Board. 

In community activities Mr. Kirstein 
was also prominent. He was elected 
president of the Boston Public Library 
in 1924, he was on the visiting com- 
mittee of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard, he 
was connected with the 250 Associates 
of Harvard Business School Fund and 
was also a trustee of the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Society. In 1928 he presented 
the Edward Kirstein Memorial Library 
to the city of Boston, in memory of his 
father. 

Mr. Kirstein was also a member of 
the Massachusetts Industrial Commis- 
sion and was chairman of the Boston 
Port Authority in 1930. He was a 
member of President Hoover’s Confer- 
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OAXACA STYLE HUARACHES 
FROM GUADALAJARA, 
MEXICO 
SIZES 
.& ££ 2 
Packed 36 to the 
box 
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ence Committee on Business Recovery 
and of the governing council of the 
Retail Trade Board. He received an 
honorary M. A. degree from Harvard 
University in 1933 and an honorary 
Doctor of Commercial Science degree 
from Boston University in 1938. 

Survivors are his widow, a daughter 
and two sons. 


Makes Western Trip 


Boston, Mass.—William Solar, field 
representative of the Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, is in California 
calling on shoe factories of the West 
who are manufacturers of Compo shoes. 
He will also contact a number of the 
prominent retailers, which is all part 
of the Compo plan for keeping the 
trade posted on manufacturing condi- 
tions during these days of restrictions. 

On the trip West Mr. Solar was ac- 
companied by Abe Burtman, treasurer 
of the Rondeau Shoe Company. 





Attends Officers’ 
Candidate School 


Farco, N. D.—Wayne T. Schatz, 
formerly manager of shoe stores in 
Racine, Wis. and Zion, Ill. is now in the 
U. S. Army. Mr. Schatz enlisted last 
July and was sent to Camp Grant, III. 
He has been attending Officers’ Candi- 
date School here, and expects to gradu- 
ate shortly. 


In New Location 


RACINE, Wis.—Lau’s Shoe House, 
formerly at State and Forest Sts., has 
opened in its new location at Sixth 
Street and Park Avenue. The new 
store is most convenient for shoppers, 
since it is only a few steps from all bus 
lines. 

While the exterior of the store was 
not yet completed at the time of the 
recent opening, the opening was held so 
that customers could use the store for 
their Christmas shopping. 
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For Posting Your 
CEILING PRICES 
(also your selling prices) 


for EACH STOCK-NUMBER 


on your 


CARTONS 
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You Thus Maintain a 
Visual and Factual 
Record for Official 
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THE FOOT SLENDERIZING 5) 


COMFORTABLES 









MERICAN women are rallying to: “Conserve! 
Waste not! Do with less! To help win the war!” 

The thoughtful shoe retailer is serving them accordingly. 
Stocking and selling shoes that fit well, wear long. Bellaire 
dealers everywhere are featuring cushion-comfort BELLAIRE 
Swoss, fitting them carefully, selling them rapidly. Com- 
FORTABLES, for work and duty, Bellaire’s FoorLoose Shoes 
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Actual Size after 1” Tep 
(gammed) Folds over 
Top Edge of Carton. 





Checking Against 
Wholesale Invoices; 
handy for filing with 
your duplicate sales 


Check with Order 
Unless C.O.D. Preferred 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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for work and relaxation. 


No. slip. 
* * * 
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Immediate Delivery 
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Suggest Ways to 
Avoid Rationing 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


tor in the situation, sole leather is said 
to be still the chief obstacle to main- 
taining production on a normal level 
or somewhere near it. 

To avoid rationing, representatives 
of the industry present at these meet- 
ings feel they could afford to go a con- 
siderable distance, and while the exact 
nature of the suggestions made to Wash- 
ington authorities is not known, it is 
understood that they included the elim- 
ination of blue and one shade of brown 
from the list of colors, limitation of 
heel heights, elimination of most fancy 
embossed leathers and other restric- 
tions. 

Among those reported attending the 
conference in New York which resulted 
in the above suggestions were the fol- 
lewing manufacturers: John A. Bush, 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Frank 
Butterworth, Daly Bros. Shoe Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Charles L. Daly, Daly Bros. 
Shoe Co., Boston, Mass.; Fred L. Emer- 
son, Dunn & McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, 
New York; Clark Gamble, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Byron Gray, 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. V. Hershey, Hagerstown Shoe & 
Legging Co., Hagerstown, Md.; Charles 
Jones, Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Co., Whitman, Mass.; Herbert Lape, 
Jr., Julian & Kokenge Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Guy Manley, E. P. Reed & Co., 
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Rochester, New York; Frank McEl- 
wain, J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, New 
Hampshire; Lawrence Merle, Endicott- 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, New York; 
George Miller, I. Miller & Sons, New 
York; Archie Mudge, Hanover Shoe Co., 
Hanover, Pennsylvania; H. O. Rondeau, 
H. O. Rondeau Co., Farmington, New 
Hampshire; Lou Salvage, Louis H. Sal- 
vage Shoe Co., Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire; Roger Selby, Selby Shoe Corp., 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Arthur B. Fletcher, 
International Shoe Co., New York; Jay 
O. Ball, president, National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Retailers present included the fol- 
lowing: Jesse Adler, Adler Shoe Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Ben Daniels, A. S. 
Beck Shoe Co., New York, N. Y.; Irving 
Edison, Edison Bros. Stores, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mark Edison, Edison Brothers 
Stores, St. Louis, Mo.; M. L. Friedman, 
A. S. Beck Shoe Co., New York, N. Y.; 
George B. Hess, N. Hess’ Sons, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Owen W. Metzger, 
Wetherhold & Metzger, Allentown, Pa.; 
Ward Melville, Melville Shoe Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; M. A. Mittelman, 
M. A. Mittelman Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Marcus Rice, Famous Barr Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Edward C,. Orr, Potter Shoe 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. J. Schell, 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
John Talbot, J. C. Penney Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Harold F. Volk, Volk 
Bros. Company, Dallas, Texas; Wm. 
Girdner, National Council of Shoe 
Chains; L. E. Langston, National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. 





Christmas Buying Heavy 

SAN FRANCISCO — Christmas buying 
continues at a heavy volume, with 
stores reporting large demands for 
home slippers and leather specialty 
goods. The stores are attractively dec- 
orated with holiday trimmings, and 
window displays are tied into the 
Christmas spirit. While stocks of most 
stores are still adequate to meet de- 
mands, some managers are looking for- 
ward to broken lines after the first of 
the year. One manager said he was 
receiving only about 60 per cent of his 
orders for restock. 





Department Store Sales Up 


SAN FRANCISCO — Department store 
sales in San Francisco continue to re- 
flect strong buying forces which are 
attributed to the influx of more than 
90,000 additional workers to this area. 
Sales far October of nine large depart- 
ment stores were up 43 per cent, and 
for 10 months 16 per cent over the same 
period last year. 





Gift Orders Popular 


SAN FRANCISCO — Shoe stores’ report 
that Christmas gift orders are un- 
usually popular this year, with many 
hundreds of them being sold. San Fran- 
cisco has always. taken kindly to the 
gift order, or merchandise order plan, 
as it enables the recipient to pick out 
his or her own style of shoe or other 
wearing apparel. 
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Outstanding Fall Line . . 
Nationally Advertised . . 
Lecal Cooperative Advertising . . 
Adequate Markup . . 
Maintained Quality . . 
Efficient Stack Service . . 
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Sponsors Training Course 


CoLumBIA, S. C.—Because of the cur- 
;rent manpower shortage, many young 
men and women are entering the retail 
shoe field with little or no experience. 
The distributive education division of 
the South Carolina department of edu- 
cation is, therefore, sponsoring a class 
for beginners in that field. W. J. 
Street, of the Marilyn Slipper Shop, 
will be the instructor. 


36 


Shoe Store Features 
Gifts for Men 


Ter 43 


GIFTS wae FOR THE MEN OF THE FAMILY 





Oakiand, Calif.— Charles Kushins Co., 
here, ran this ad recently suggesting 
men's gifts of various types which could 
be purchosed in their store. The reverse 
plate technique which this store uses in 
its ads is most effective, causing them 


to stand out in the paper and attract 


immediate notice. 





No Price Adjustment 
on Pre-Victory Rubbers 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Dealers who 
have been reluctant to dispose of stocks 
of “pre-victory” lines of waterproof 
rubber footwear in expectation of ap- 
proval of higher maximum prices were 
advised recently by the Office of Price 
Administration that no general adjust- 
ment of such prices is in prospect. 

The footwear referred to is that pro- 
duced before February 11 of this year, 
when a “Victory Line” was established 
under the War Production Board order 


limiting the use of crude rubber in such 
items. 

Maximum prices at retail and whole- 
sale for “Victory Line” items were 
established in September by Maximum 
Price Regulation 229. The General 
Maximum Price Regulation governs 
maximum prices at wholesale and retail 
of waterproof rubber footwear pro- 
duced before the WPB limitation order 

“Thorough investigation and consid- 
eration of all the applicable facts,” 
OPA said, indicate that “any general 
change in the maximum prices of pre- 
victory line footwear at this time would 
not be in the interest of sound price 
control.” 


With Lester Pincus 
Shoe Corp. 


New YorK—Eddie Williams, former 
ly with Bond Shoe Company, is now 
covering the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Western Pennsylvania 
district for Lester Pincus Shoe Corp., 
here. 


Chicago Travelers 
Reelects Officers 


CuHIcAGo — All officers of the Shoe 
Travelers’ Association of Chicago who 
served during the past year have been 
re-elected for the coming year. They 
are William L. Drummond, president; 
Sid Armstrong, vice-president, and Eu- 
gene Bailey, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Drummond announces that due 
to the popularity of the monthly shows 
this past year, they will be held 
throughout the coming year. It is ex- 
pected that with gasoline rationing now 
in force in this part of the country, and 
with salesmen forced to curtail their 
trips, an increasing number of mer- 
chants who can get into Chicago easily 
by train or bus will come to the shows. 
The first show of the new year will be 
held January 18 and 19 at the Mor- 
rison Hotel. 

The annual party in honor of the 
officers will be held on December 26. 
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Colorful 


Xmas Price Tickets 


(140 prices) in-stock 
Size of tickets 11/.” x 21/," 


Xmas Ticket Circular showing samples. and price 
denominations, will be sent on request. 
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Any selection of prices desired if carried in-stock 
6 Doz.—$1.25; 12 Doz.—$2.25 


with store name imprinted 
12 Doz.—$3.85; 24 Doz.—$6.20 


Check with order please, unless C.O.D. preterred 
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with Viscol... 


BE ALERT to a necessity and 
an opportunity. A nation 
at wor demands additional 
wear from every pair of shoes 
you sell. Here is a profit op- 
portunity. Sell Viscol Water- 
proof Leather Dressings to 
clean, preserve and brighten 
American shoes. There are three 
Viscol Waterproof Dressings: 
Original Viscol, Triple - Action 
Viscol, and Viscol Ski-Boot 


cleaner, conditioner, and polish, 
not a waterproof dressing. 


THE VISCOL COMPANY 
STAMFORD - CONNECTICUT 











Milwaukee Sales Heavy 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Since the day af- 
ter Thanksgiving, week-end business 
for local merchants, including shoe 
stores, has been unusually heavy. Foot- 
wear, particularly slippers, is figuring 
heavily on the gift list of many Christ- 
mas buyers with sales reported running 
15 to 20 per cent ahead of last year. 

With factory employment and pay 
roll indices at peaks, stores have been 
besieged by buyers in droves. Lack of 
efficient and experienced sales help has 
hampered retail operations in many in- 
stances, but the public for the most part 
is reported as being understanding. 

According to the Chicago federal re- 
serve bank index of Milwaukee depart- 
ment stores, October sales were 8.4 per 
cent above those for September and in- 
dications are that the uptrend will con- 
tinue in November and December. 

At Janesville, Sid Weber, local shoe 
dealer, reported the heaviest business in 
the store’s 18-year history during the 
first week in December. Here, too, the 
help problem has been a factor, but Mr. 
Weber assured his customers in adver- 
tising that for the remainder of the 
holiday season the store was equipped 
to give better service with five full time 
experienced shoe fitters and seven or 
eight on Saturdays. 

“And personally I’ll be in here pitch- 
ing about 14 hours a day, to do that 
extra ground work to keep things roll- 
ing smoothly as possible—to save your 
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When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass it along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
sources of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 





time and make shopping more pleas- 
ant,” Mr. Weber informed his patrons. 





Colored Boxes Serve 
Dual Purpose 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Colored boxes 
decorate the shoe department at the 
Powers store, here, and also serve as 
gift wrappings for all purchases made 
in the department. 

Previous to the holidays the store had 
boxes made up in two colors, the tops 
figured red and the bottoms of deep 
blue. Various groupings of colors and 
shapes were arranged around the ledge 
of the department. 

Built up at intervals, to break the 
low ledge trim, the boxes resembled 
chimneys, with alternating blue and 
red boxes; others were built up like 
children’s blocks, broad at the base and 
smaller at the top with a motif of red 
and blue carried out regularly. 

Here and there on the connecting low 
arrangement of boxes a single box was 
placed on end, one red and the next 
blue. 


The gay colored boxes obviated need 
for gift-wrapping. 





Open Men’s Shoe Department 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Branching out with 
a large shoe department with nationally 
advertised men’s footwear, Prager’s has 
established a new men’s clothing and 
shoe store at 1411 Fourth Avenue 
Building, Seattle, occupying the ground 
floor level facing on Union Street near 
4th Avenue. William A. Prager, man- 
ager, unveiled the new department to 
flocks of newcomers, in the midst of en- 
tertainment, prominent invited guests, 
and a radio broadcast of the gala open- 
ing ceremonies. 

Mr. Prager, formerly an advertising 
agency executive in Seattle, knows the 
value of nationally advertised lines, and 
features these above all in the new 
store. He was called to head the eom- 
pany when his father M. Prager, who 
founded it in 1890, passed away several 
years ago. 

Much attention will now be devoted 
to the merchandising of men’s footwear. 
Well advertised lines of men’s hosiery 
will accompany shoe selling. Although 
no critical or war materials were used 
in the remodeling of quarters to perfect 
the shoe salon, the work has been done 
with skill and excellent selection of 
substitutes, so that a luxurious appear- 
ance is the result. Newest development 
in lighting fixtures have also been pro- 
vided. 














Classified and Want Ads 








SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 











WANTED 
To carry side-line of Boys’ Shoes to the 
better trade. Only men carrying non- 
conflicting high-grade lines considered. 
In reply give full information. 


GILASH SHOE COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 














HELP WANTED 


ANTED: Experienced Shoe Fitter and 

Store Manager. Ohio town; grades $2.50 to 
$6.95. References and photograph if possible. 
Address #710, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 








ERCHANDISER FOR SHOE STORES: 

Must have had successful experience buy- 
ing shoes for family type store (all Children’s, 
Men’s and Women’s lines). Also must have 
had recent successful experience with modern 
type shoe Chain merchandising by lines or in 
dividual stores of the chain. Address #707, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 So. State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED 


| WANTED TO PURCHASE 





OUNG MAN, 29 years old, draft exempt, 

seeks position as Manager or Merchandising 
Man for large hosiery or Shoe Department. 
Eleven years experience in shoes and hosiery, 
includes proprietorship Shoe Store; Hosiery 
Jobber; Hosiery Buyer, Manager of Department 
Store. Employed but interested in connection 
with large progressive organization. Address 
#711, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y 





BUYER 8 years’ experience managing and 
buying for Chain of Family Shoe Stores; 
A-1 record; 26 years old; draft exempt; want 
to get ahead; will go anywhere in the U. S. 
Available on short notice; best of references 
furnished. Address #708, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
ma Os 


-RAY Machine for Shoe Department, Ad 
dress Robert Nolan, Allied Purchasing 
Corporation, 1440 Broadway, New York City 





WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


19 N. 4th St Philadelphia, Po 
Phone MARket 1666 








EPARTMENT MANAGER AND BUYER, 

thoroughly trained in all phases of the shoe 
business, wishes to make a change. Fifteen 
years of experience; thirty-three years of age; 
no draft; good personality; can furnish best 
references. Address #706, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shees from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 








HOTELS 





LINE WANTED 


OUNG MAN, 36 years of age, draft status 

3-A, desires traveling position with shoe or 
slipper firm; Nationwide acquaintance with de- 
partment and chain stores; can assist with 
M-217 styling. Address #709, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





In Government Work 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—John H. Finner- 
an, former credit manager for C. P. 
Ford & Co., continuing there until the 
firm stopped making shoes, is now with 
the Cunningham Company, Rochester, 
engaged in work for the government. 


Manages Local Store 


La Crosse, Wis.— Royal Stewart, 
formerly with the Kinney Shoe Co. in 
Minneapolis, has been named manager 
of the firm’s local store succeeding 
Emil M. Alberts, who has been inducted 
into the U. S. Army. 
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Shoe Firm Moving 


MELROSE, Mass.—Moving to new and 
larger quarters, the Murray Shoe Com- 
pany, now of Melrose, expects to be 
located in its new business home, 120 
Potter street, Cambridge, Mass., by the 
first of the year. 

Increased business in all their regu- 
lar lines together with a government 
contract forced the firm to find new 
and larger quarters. The company 
which has been located in Melrose for 











WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 














SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men's, women's, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request 














WEBUY 
Entire or lus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also randed Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen , Bos 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush. Ete 


IRVIN RUBIN 


“The House of Jobe” 





years will take over three entire floors 
in Cambridge. 








89 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
F Advertisements tor this page must be in oar New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication “2 
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Demonstrate Semi-Mobile 


Repair Equipment 

Camp Lege, Va. — Through the co- 
operation of officers processed at the 
Quartermaster Replacement Training 
Genter here, trainees in the reclama- 
tion shop of the Clothing and Textile 
Repair School were given recently a 
demonstration of actual semi-mobile 
equipment used in the field. 

The officers—Captain Paul Wolfert 
and First Lieutenant Kennedy of a 
Quartermaster Salvage Repair Com- 
pany at Fort George Meade, Md.— 
were contacted by Major W. W. Talkes 
of the local school to bring the units 
here, inasmuch as the Camp Lee school 
has not as yet been able to obtain the 
actual equipment for use in training. 
It was the first demonstration of its 
kind in the history of the school. 

Three units—shoe repair, clothing 
repair, and textile repair—took part in 


the exhibition. Included was a demon- 
stration of camouflage of the trailers 
in wooded areas. 

Movies taken by Lt. P. K. McKenney 
and Master Sergeant C. H. Schmeedig 
at the Reclamation Shop will be used 
as regular training films for future 
classes. 

Brigadier General Guy I. Rowe of 
the QMRTC, Col. L. L. Cobb, executive 
officer, and Col. J. V. Rowan, Director 
of Supply Training, witnessed the dem- 
onstration. 


Retailers Attend Sales Clinic 


PoRTSMOUTH, N. H.—A shoe dealers 
luncheon forum was held here when 
the Portsmouth Herald launched a 
series of retail sales clinics. 

The shoe dealers agreed than quan- 
tity will be decreased sharply and quali- 
ty will become steadily poorer, so it 
was decided that the dealers would 


adopt a public policy setting standards 
on which to base their customer treat- 
ment. 

Methods of transmitting educational 
information on the care of shoes, the 
problems of obtaining quality, the war- 
time restrictions and substitutes were 
discussed. The men considered the prac- 
tices of some cities where no exchanges 
are permitted, adjustments restricted 
and no replacements made on damaged 
goods due to the current shortage and 
poor quality of goods. 

Other problems such as material and 
construction faults and customer re- 
fusal to accept wartime quantity and 
quality restrictions were talked over. 





Dinner for Ballentyne 


San FRANcisco—H. B. Ballentyne, 
who has just retired as manager for 
Hanan & Sons, Inc., San Francisco 
store, was honor guest at a dinner given 
for him recently. 
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This handy 
STOCK RECORD BOOK 


— and forms — 


Black Cloth binder—11%” x 13%” $2.50 
100 Daily Sales and Stock Sheets, (Form £100) 
and 1 Comparison Form #105 2.50 
2 Inventory Pads (100 sheets) 2106 0.50 
2 Buying Order Pads (50 sheets) $107 0.50 
(or 4 of each, as preferred) a 
$6.00 
(West of Denver) $6.50 
(Sample sheets with guide jor use sent on request) 


of each width and size of each 











Sales Record Slips: Form D 
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preferred. 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street, Chicago, III. 








December 19, 1942 


Per Pad (50 Slips) $0.25 
Refund Record Slips: Form E 

Per Pad (50 Slips) $0.15 
Customer Record Cards: Form F 

100 (Size 5” x 3”) $1.50 

(500 @ $6.25; 1000 @ $10.00) 


Ceiling price carton tickets, Form G 
1%” x 3%” (gummed top) | gross $0.50 


(3000 @ $6.75; 5000 @ $11.25) 1000 $2.50 


Shoe Carton Tickets: Form H 
1%” x 3%”, 1000 $2.25 


PROFIT CHARTS — ic. each; an accurate method of 
figuring selling prices. 


Check with order, please, unless C.O.D. Shipment is 


Orders filled for any forms preferred. 


5000 $10.00 


x * * 
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Dates to Remember 


Shoe Buyers’ Days, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. 

January 3, 4, 5, 1943 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation Convention, Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. January 10, 11, 12, 1943 

Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
January 17, 18, 1943 
Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chi- 
eago Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ti. January 18, 19, 1943 





Rochester Club 
Installs Officers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Installation of 
newly elected officers of the Rochester 
Shoe and Leather Club will take place 
at its annual meeting, to be held at 
the Turn Verein Hall Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 13. It is expected that many 
shoe factory executives will attend. 

Frank E. Eichorn of the W. B. Coon 
Co., Inc., was re-elected president; vice- 
president, Walter Mura; recording sec- 
retary, Edward L. Kimball; financial 
secretary, C. James Gibbons; treasurer, 
Edward Powell; sergeant - at - arms, 
Frank Erne; members of board of di- 
rectors, Ray Phifer, James Green, 
George Crombach, Charles Hensen and 
James Ericson. 


To Carry Children’s Lines 


CHICAGO — Miss Irma Salinger has 
been appointed sales representative for 
“Rite Start” shoes and for Dr. Posner’s 
children’s shoes for the territories of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Miss 
Salinger has had many years’ experi- 
ence in both the retail and wholesale 
juvenile business and is well known to 
operators of juvenile stores throughout 
this section of the country. 


Men’s Shoes and 
Slippers Gift Items 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—“‘All kinds of foot- 
wear for all kinds of men,” stated Mc- 
Farlin’s in an advertisement featuring 
shoes for Christmas gifts, finding a way 
to make it appealing in presenting pic- 
tures of nine footwear varieties in a 
semicircle containing descriptions and 
prices. 

Some show stores, uncertain regard- 
ing the kind of shoe to advertise as an 
appropriate gift, leave all of them out 
and advertise only slippers. 


100 Per Cent Buying Bonds 


LINCOLN, N. H.—The employes of the 
Fred W. Mears Heel Co., Inc., have at- 
tained a record of 100 per cent pur- 
chases of war bonds through the pay- 
roll allotment plan, it has been an- 
nounced by the management. 
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A Buying Guide 


TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


ALLIED KID COMPANY, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 5 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 32, 34, 36 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 38 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Po. 38 
BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY, Portland, Me. 38 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Po. 38 
COHEN, B., SHOE CO., New York City 34 
COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 6 
DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 36 
EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. 3 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 34 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO.., Boston, Mass. Back Cover 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. 38 
HUBSCHMAN, B., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Cover 
JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., THE, Columbus, O. 8 
KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 32 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 38 
MEXICO CO., THE, Calexico, Cal. 34 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC SHOE RETAILERS ASSN., Philadelphia, Po. 33 
MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, Ill. 27 
MYERS, D., & SONS, INC., Baltimore, Md. 31 
NASHUA SLIPPER CO., Lowell, Mass. 34 
PETERS SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. Front Cover 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 38 
SHAW, M. T., INC., Coldwater, Mich. 

UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 

VISCOL MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 

VITALITY SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 





